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The ‘Edinburgh Review” on Cardinal Newman. 


—— 


THE current numbers of both the Zdindurgh and the 
Quarterly Reviews have articles on Cardinal Newman, occa- 
sioned by the recent publication of Mr. Wilfrid Ward's Zi/e. 
Both are marked by a distinct and very unpleasant animus 
against the Cardinal and both treat him with gross un- 
fairness. It will be sufficient, however, in vindication of 
his good name, to examine one of them, and we choose the 
Edinburgh article, in view of its reputed authorship, as the 
more likely to command attention. 

This article devotes its first eight pages to a brief sum- 
mary of the Cardinal’s life in its two stages, Anglican and 
Catholic. We may pass it over, for it is of no independent 
value, and is obviously constructed, not on the basis of any 
careful weighing of the evidence for the different parts, but 
—as may be gathered by comparison with Mr. Ward's bio- 
graphy—on the facile plan of incorporating and treating as 
objective fact the various expressions of one-sided and tran- 
sitory opinion hostile to Newman or his adversaries of the 
moment, which may be found in Mr. Ward's citations or other 
sources. What we wish to examine in this Zdindurgh article 
is its genera: estimate of Newman’s services to ““Anglo-Catho- 
licism” and Catholicism respectively, and the strange miscon- 
ceptions of Newman’s philosophy and theology on which it is 
grounded. In a passage towards the end of his article the 
reviewer sums up his conclusions with the words: “ It has 
been the strange lot of this great man, after driving a wedge 
deep into the Anglican Church, which at this day is threatened 
with disruption through the movement he helped to originate, 
to have nearly succeeded in doing the same to the far more 
compact structure of Roman Catholicism.” Let us see what 
he has to say on behalf of these two bizarre judgments. 

Having settled with himself that the interest in Newman's 
career is “‘ mainly personal and psychological,” he proceeds 
to study it exclusively from this standpoint, nor do we blame 
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him for taking what in itself is a useful line. The question 
is whether his estimate of Newman’s religious psychology is 
correct, whether it is not rather hopelessly astray and in the 
teeth of the evidence. In the following paragraph he begins 


his analysis. 


He has left us in the Apologia a picture of his precocious and 
dreamy boyhood when (as is not uncommon with thoughtful boys) 
he lived in a queer world of his own, peopled by angels and spirits, 
in a world in which the supernatural was the only nature . . . Deep- 
seated in his nature was a reverence for the hidden springs of 
thought, action and belief. When he spoke of ‘‘ conscience,”’ as he 
did continually, he meant not the faculty which decides ethical 
problems, but the undivided soul nature which underlies the separate 
activities of thought, will and feeling. In this sense the epigrammatist 
was right who said that “to Newman his own nature was a revelation 
which he called conscience.” He ‘ followed the gleam,” uncertain 
whither it would lead him. The poem “Lead, kindly Light,”’ is 
the most intimate self-revelation that he ever made. This mental 
attitude, which he took early in life, became the foundation of his 
“ personalist ” philosophy, and of the anti-intellectualism which was 
the negative side of it. But the reliance on the inner light, which 
nearly made a mystic of him, was clouded by a haunting fear of 
God’s wrath, which imparts a gloomy tinge to his Anglican 
sermons, and which, while he was halting between the English 
Church and Rome, plied him with the very unmystical question, 
‘* Where shall I be most safe?”’ 


Vague and obscure as this paragraph is, its general drift 
is sufficiently clear. Newman has insisted, in forcible and 
beautiful language, on the voice of conscience as testifying 
to the existence and chief attributes of God, and thereby 
justifying and constraining the soul to accept, on the 
authority of God revealing, the articles of belief set before 
it by the Christian revelation. But the writer, desirous of 
claiming him as, radically, a mystic in the sense in which the 
term is now current among the disciples of Ritschl, has fixed 
on this doctrine of conscience, has misconstrued and extended 
its scope, and so has contrived to represent it as, in Newman's 
estimation, an inner light of personal religious experience by 
conformity with which, or the opposite, the truth or false- 
hood of such articles of religious belief as are brought before 
a mar. for acceptance must be determined. Only if conscience 
be thus understood, could it be said with any colour of truth 
that “to Newman his own nature was a revelation which he 
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called conscience ;”’ or that the poem “ Lead, kindly Light,” 
exquisitely as:it expresses the feelings of a searcher after 
truth, is “‘ the most intimate self-revelation that Newman ever 
made;’’ or could he be credited with a philosophy per- 
sonal and anti-intellectualist in the meaning attached by the 
reviewer to these terms. Only thus could it be made to 
appear perplexing that Newman, in the anxious days when 
he was considering before God whether he could remain in 
the Anglican Church or must forsake it for the Roman, 
should have said “my one paramount reason for contemplat- 
ing a change is my deep, unvarying conviction that our Church 
is in schism, and that my salvation depends on my joining 
the Church of Rome.” For one who referred all to the 
decision of an inner light of personal experience, in the 
reviewer's sense, such a question of danger to the soul could 
not arise, or rather, if it arose, the solution should have been 
otherwise, for in the section of the Apologia where the words 
just cited occur, Newman acknowledges that “ he has no exist- 
ing sympathies with the Roman Catholics,” and considered 
“their present state to be so unsatisfactory.” In other words 
the testimony of his personal experience told against the 
change. On the other hand if what drove him on was the 
force of the external evidence to which his studies and reflec- 
tions had drawn his attention, the question, In which Church 
shall I be in safety? must have confronted him directly, as 
raised by our Lord’s final words to His Apostles, not to speak 
of other Scriptural pronouncements. 

And the whole tenour of the Apologia goes to show that 
these latter were the real influences that guided his life, for 
it is just a history of their character and the order and de- 
velopment in which they came before his mind. Thus he tells 
us of the position he took up in 1833, and lays down the 
propositions about which he was then confident. 


First was the principle of dogma; my battle was with liberalism ; 
by liberalism I mean the anti-dogmatic principle and its develop- 
ments. From the age of fifteen dogma has been the fundamental 
principle of my religion. I know no other religion; I cannot enter 
into the idea of any other sort of religion; religion, as a mere 
sentiment, is to me a dream and a mockery. As well can there be 
filial love without the fact of a father, as devotion without the fact 
of a Supreme Being. What I held in 1806 I held in 1833, and I 
hold in 1864. Please God I shall hold it tothe end. . . . Such was 
the fundamental principle of the Movement of 1833. Secondly, L 
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was confident in the truth of a certain definite religious teaching, 
based on this foundation of dogma; namely, that there was a 
visible Church, with sacraments and rites which are the channels 
of invisible grace. I thought that this was the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, of the early Church, and of the Anglican Church. Here again 
I have not changed in opinion. . . . And further, as to the Epis- 
copal system, I founded it upon the Epistles of St. Ignatius, which 
inculcated it in various ways. One passage especially impressed 
itself upon me: speaking of cases of disobedience to ecclesiastical 
authority, he says, “A man does not deceive that Bishop whom he 
sees, but he practises rather with the Bishop invisible, and so the 
question is not with flesh but with God, who knows the secret 
heart.” I wished to act on this principle to the letter .. . I loved 
to act as feeling myself in my Bishop’s sight, as it were in the sight 
of God, . . . I considered him set over me by the Divine Hand. 


This would seem to be conclusive as against the 
reviewer's interpretation, especially in its insistence on 
the dogmatic principle, which is the principle affirming the 
duty of accepting religious truths when imposed from wi/hout 
by a competent religious authority. But the reviewer seeks 
to elude its force, and still maintain that Newman was a 
dreamy personalist who derived his beliefs from his subjec- 
tive imaginings, so he suggests that in reality he got 
his Anglo-Catholic theory not out of any genuine his- 
torical studies but out of an “ unhistorical idealization of the 
past, even the barbarous past,” and only thus contrived to 
“ bequeath to the Anglican Church the strange legend of an 
age of pure doctrine and heroic practice to which it should 
be our aim to return.”’ What he means, or should mean, is 
that Newman never made any sufficiently serious study of 
the Fathers, but by a more or less unconscious train of @ 
priori reasoning came to attribute to them a doctrine which 
would suit his purpose. ‘“* A weapon was needed,” says the 
reviewer, ‘‘ to smite Liberalism. Nothing but a compact and 
powerful organization could repel the foe. God must have 
provided such an organization—a divine society, certain of 
ultimate victory, must exist somewhere. Newman and his 
friends hoped to find it in the Anglican Church . . . but 
the national Church of England was not constituted to resist 
the national will, and the attempt to reorganize it on Catholic 
lines was foredoomed. And so since the assumption that a 
great institutional fighting Church mus¢ exist was never ques- 
tioned, when Anglicanism failed there was no other refuge 
but Rome.” 
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This is a facile suggestion, but it is sadly out of keeping 
with the facts. Newman had been brought up in a Church 
which, at all events according to one school among its ad- 
herents, was the existing representative to his own country- 
men of the Church that had come down by continuous descent 
from the Apostles of Jesus Christ. It had its doctrines and 
its institutions, and it appealed in support of these to .the 
Primitive Church at a time when it was assumed that \the 
original teaching was still preserved in its purity. On the 
other hand, at the moment when Newman came to the fore, 
the new movement called Liberalism had arisen, which 
claimed to carry the principle of private judgment to the bit- 
ter end, and evinced a tendency to eat away by its reasonings 
one vital doctrine of Christianity after another, thereby open- 
ing out the fearful prospect of a time when, if nothing were 
successfully done to resist its action, the faith of all the Chris- 
tian centuries would collapse and a return to blank paganism 
ensue. What more natural than that, confronted with this 
crisis, Newman and those of like mind should turn towards 
that past age when the Christian Church was fresh and strong, 
to rediscover and restore to their rightful place principles and 
doctrines the lapse from which had been attended with such 
weakening of faith and spiritual strength in their own genera- 
tion. But, if in this spirit they devoted themselves to the 
study of the Primitive Church first in the pages of the great 
Anglican patristic students like Bishop Bull, and then in 
the writings of the Fathers themselves, there was no must 
in the case. They did not seek with the desire to read 
into those ancient writings anything of their own; others 
might at times have done that, but these honest searchers 
sought to ascertain what the Fathers really did hold—in 
particular about the nature of the Church and the authority 
and contents of its teaching—that they might be guided by 
what they found in the ordering of their own modern Church. 
And, if this reviewer is so certain that the Fathers of the 
Church were semi-barbarians who had nothing of value, 
nothing save what was delusive, to teach to nineteenth century 
inquirers, at least let him grant what is indisputable to all 
who have any serious acquaintance with their writings, that 
they did hold the doctrine of a visible Church, founded by 
Jesus Christ, endowed by Him with authority to teach, and 
preserved by Him from the natural liability to teach error in- 
stead of truth; endowed by Him likewise with authority to 
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rule, and to exact an obedience from the Christian people, 
which they must render at the peril of their salvation; and in 
the discharge of these functions claiming and enforcing be- 
lief in a whole system of fixed and definite dogmas and sacra- 
mental] rights. Yet it was just this principle of authority and 
system of dogmas, which the early Tractarians, under New- 
man’s leadership, gathered from the study of the Primitive 
Church, and endeavoured to graft on to, or (as they would 
have said) to revive in, the life of their own Church at home; 
with the double object of quickening the faith and spiri- 
tuality of its members, and preserving these from the destruc- 
tive action of the Liberalist microbes. 

Such was the character of the Oxford Movement in 
those days of its inception, and it is a matter of history 
how largely it succeeded in raising the tone of Anglican 
life. If a time came when the Tractarian party under- 
went a cleavage, its leader, with a section of its mem- 
bers, becoming convinced that the true home of the 
principles they had learnt from the Fathers must be 
sought elsewhere, whilst another and more numerous section 
continued to believe that the Anglican Church was capable 
of assimilating them, we may venture to differ from the re- 
viewer as regards this latter section; and think that, notwith- 
standing the logical defects of its position, so far from being 
a wedge driven deep into the Anglican Chufch which 
threatens it with disruption, it is the healthiest element in its 
membership, the one which contributes most to save it from 
the utter dechristianization in which the overflowing tide of 
Liberalism threatens to involve it. If the author of the 4fo/o- 
gia be taken as the typical representative of the section of the 
party which turned Romewards, the author of another charm- 
ing appreciation of the Movement, Newman’s close friend, 
Church, may be taken as representing the section that 
remained behind. Yet it is surely not through the action of 
men like this that the Church of which they are the 
champions is tending to lose its hold on religious truth. 
If there is fear of this happening, and undoubtedly 
there is, it is from the opposite quarter, from the quar- 
ter whence Newman feared it, that the real danger of 
disruption threatens the Anglican Church. The mention 
of a former Dean of St. Paul’s, suggests the thought of the 
present Dean, who would probably deem it a distinction to 
be called a Liberal. The reviewer we are concerned with 
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‘can imagine nothing more calculated to drive a young and 
ingenuous mind into flippant scepticism than a course of New- 
man’s sermons.” For our part we find it inconceivable how 
any reader of those sermons could, at all events without 
grossly misinterpreting their language, bring such an un- 
merited charge against them. On the other hand, we have 
before us a little volume by Dean Inge entitled 7ruth and 
Falsehood in Religion, which contains six lectures given in 
the first instance to some young University students. These 
certainly are lectures well calculated to drive young and in- 
genuous minds into scepticism, and they do seem to forebode 
the coming disruption of a Church which can allow 
those who rank high among its ministers to sow such poison- 
ous seeds in the soil of young minds. 

Our reviewer, as we have seen, claims that Newman, in 
the second half of his life, drove another deep wedge, this 
time into Roman Catholicism, and, notwithstanding its more 
compact structure, nearly succeeded in bringing about its dis- 
ruption. Coming to this part of his subject, “ What,” he 
asks, ‘“‘ will be the verdict of history on the type of Catho» 
licism which Newman represented? . . . Is Newman a safe 
or a possible guide for Catholics of the twentieth century?” 
This implies that there was something in Newman's Catho- 
licism, alien from the type as it presents itself in the general 
body of Catholics, or at least of Catholic theologians. In 
what does the difference consist? The passage from the re- 
viewer's article which we have already quoted, prepares us 
for the line of argument we are to expect; and here he ex- 
plains it, by no means more clearly, but at greater length. 
His root idea is that Catholicism is based on a complete trust 
in reason, but Newman’s philosophy on a complete distrust 
of reason. “‘ The authority of the Roman Church,” he says, 
“rests on one side upon revelation, on the other upon an 
elaborate structure of demonstrative reasoning which is de- 
clared to be of irresistible cogency to any properly instructed 
mind.’”’ This is not very satisfactorily put, and the term 
“ irresistible ’ is one which a Catholic theologian would scru- 
pulously avoid, inasmuch as, if the cogency of this demonstra- 
tion were irresistible, there could be no room for the free- 
dom of assent which is essential to faith. Still, let the state- 
ment pass provisionally. To prove that Newman had a dis- 
trust of reason which would not allow him to accept this mode 
of argument, the reviewer quotes from some of his Anglican 
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sermons, as showing that “even in his Anglican days he 
uttered many astonishing things in contempt of reason.’’ The 
implication here is that he said much more astonishing things 
to the same effect in his Catholic days. If so, it would have 
been more satisfactory had the reviewer taken his quotations 
from Newman’s Catholic writings, as direct proof that he 
persisted in thic contempt of reason. Still, we must not be 
hard on him, for he could not cite what was not there to be 
cited. The quotations he does vouchsafe to us are taken from 
the Parochial and Plain Sermons, and are three in number: 
“What is intellect itself but a fruit of the Fall, not found 
° in Paradise or Heaven more than in little children.”! 
This certainly does sound astonishing, until we discover 
that the transcriber has omitted an essential clause 
“What is intellect itself, as exercised in the world,” &c. 
“Faith does not regard degrees of evidence,” is the second 
passage branded by the reviewer, which, however, does not 
sound so strange when we discover that the preacher is there 
censuring those who, like doubting Thomas, are not satisfied 
with the degree of evidence our Lord has deemed sufficient 
for their mental needs. In the third passage cited it is said 
that “ Faith and humility consist not in going about to prove 
but in the outset confiding in the testimony of others. 
The more you set yourself to argue and prove, in order to dis- 
cover truth, the less likely you are to reason correctly ’*; and 
this turns out on verification to be a warning against the self- 
defeating tendencies of the disputatious spirit. These pas- 
sages, in fact, are in complete accord with the protest New- 
man more than once made that his distrust was not of reason 
itself, but of reason, as it is so commonly misapplied. Thus 
in the last chapter of the 4pologia, where he refers to the “‘all- 
corroding scepticism of the intellect in religious inquiries,” 
he says: 




































I have no intention at all of denying that truth is the real 
object of our reason, and that if it does not attain to truth, either 
the premiss or the process is in fault; but I am not speaking here 
of right reason, but of reason as it acts in fallen man. I know 
that even the unaided reason, when correctly exercised, leads to a 
belief in God, in the immortality of the soul, and in a future retri- 
bution; but I am considering the faculty of reason actually and 
historically ; and in this point of view, I do not think I am wrong 
in saying that its tendency is towards a simple unbelief in matters 
of religion. 


ly. p. 112 3 vi. p. 259 3 vi. p. 340. 
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And similarly in 1885, when he was directly meeting the 
charge of scepticism then brought against his writings by 
Principal Fairbairn, he said: 


In the province of religion, if [the faculty of reason] be under 
the happy guidance of the moral sense, and with assumptions which 
are not only assumptions in form but certainties in fact, it will 
arrive at indisputable truth, and then the house is at peace; but 
if it be in the hands of enemies, who are under the delusion that 
their arbitrary assumptions are self-evident axioms, the reasoning 
will start from false premisses, and the mind will be in a state of 
melancholy disorder. But in no case need the reasoning faculty 
itself be to blame or responsible, except when identified with the 
assumptions of which it is the instrument.! 


It is unfortunate that the reviewer should not have seen 
his way to include either of these two passages among his cita- 
tions, for had he done so, he must have seen that, so far from 
there being any conflict between Newman’s ideas on this point 
and those of the Catholic theologians, the attitude of both to- 
wards human reason is identical. Both agree that reason, 
when faithful to its own laws, is to be trusted, but that it is 
liable to act in disregard of those laws, particularly when it 
undertakes to judge on difficult subjects like the tenets of 
religion. Both agree that it has a necessary office in 
regard to the acceptance and vindication of the Christian 
revelation, namely, to examine the credentials, or evidences 
of divine appointment, presented by the Catholic Church 
when it claims obedience to its teaching and government. 
Both agree that it has a further office in regard to the sublime 
mysteries of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Distribution of Grace, the Sacraments, which the Catholic 
Church teaches to be revealed by Christ; yet that this office is 
not to judge of the truth or falsehood of these doctrines, but, 
assuming their truth as sufficiently attested by the authority of 
the divinely appointed Church, to explain and vindicate it, 
so far as is possible, by the application of rational principles. 
Both too agree as to the particular species of error to which, 
in its dischaige of this otherwise legitimate office, reason is 
prone, especially when exercised by those who approach the 
subject with minds highly charged with bias or prejudice. 
Instead of assuming the truth of the dogmas which the Divine 


1 Ward, Life of Newman, p. 507. Compare, too, his ‘ Rationalism in 
Religion,” in Essays, Critical and Historical, vol. i. 
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mind, through the Christian revelation has attested, such per- 
sons claim to sit in judgment on these dogmas, and reject them 
if unacceptable to their limited intelligences. This is the 
method called Rationalism, and the name needs to be kept 
in view for it is but another name for Liberalism, and it is 
just this which Newman is censuring in the various passages 
for which he is charged with contempt of reason, or with scep- 
ticism. Perhaps, moreover, we may venture to indicate 
another point of agreement between Newman and the general 
body of the Catholic theologians in regard to this question of 
Rationalism. 

Having on these slender grounds—so slender indeed, as 
to suggest that he has dispensed himself from any indepen- 
dent study of Newman's work, and has been content to borrow 
from Fairbairn and Abbott—persuaded himself that Newman 
in his distrust of reason could not rest his Catholicism on a 
rational foundation, the reviewer is constrained to ask him- 
self on what foundation then did he rest it. His answer is 
best given in his own words. “ Since reason is put out of 
court as a witness to truth, on what faculty, or on what evidence 
does Newman rely? Feeling he distrusts ; that side of mysti- 
cism, at any rate, finds no sympathy from him. Nor does he, 
like many Kantians and others, make the will supreme over 
the other faculties. Rather, as we have seen, {in accepting 
“ the creeds and dogmas of Catholicism as sufficiently attested 
by the authority of the Church which has guaranteed their 
truth], he bases his reliance on the verdicts of the undivided 
personality which he often calls conscience.’’ And yet not 
really on that, for that method if consistently applied, could 
in the reviewer’s judgment, lead only to the individualist 
conclusion “ that every man may and should live by the creed 
which best suits his idiosyncrasies.” But Newman, we are 
assured, inconsistently combined with this “ verdict of his un- 
divided personality "’ a fierce readiness to believe the dogmas 
of the Church on the authority of the Church itself, a readi- 
ness only explicable on the supposition of ‘‘ the almost politi- 
cal necessity which he felt that such a Church must exist.” 
When the reviewer found himself constrained by the exig- 
ences of his argument to credit a man like Newman with so 
grotesque a blending of incompatibles, he would have done 
well to suspect that his interpretation of Newman’s principles 
must be astray. And astray it certainly is. By what natural 
and logical sequence Newman was led by the testimony 
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of his conscience to an initial recognition of the existence and 
attributes of God, and thence by the study of historical evi- 
dence to a recognition of what God, through Jesus Christ, 
ordained for the communication and safeguarding of a revela- 
tion of His will, has been already indicated and will be further 
considered presently. That he was not a personalist in the 
reviewer's sense, appears from the entire absence from his 
writings of any support for such a notion. Still this latter 
is a point which it will be necessary to examine carefully, as 
it is just on this suggestion of ‘‘ personalism ” that the charge 
against Newman that he was the Father of Modernism is 
made to rest; and thence also the further charge, made by 
the reviewer, that he drove a wedge into the compact fabric 
of Roman Catholicism that has all but succeeded in destroy- 
ing it. The examination, however, of this point, will require 
another article, and meanwhile it is necessary to complete 
what has been said of Newman’s attitude towards reason, 
by comparing it with the Grammar of Assent; for it is to 
this book that those who credit Newman with a distrust for 
intellectual reasoning are wont most to appeal. 

It was a misfortune that the Grammar of Assent was given 
forth to the world without a line of Preface; for the drift 
and character of its argument has been missed, or only indis- 
tinctly apprehended, by too many of its readers. It is in fact 
an essay on Apologetics, that is, on the grounds, as Newman 
conceived them, on which a conscientious inquirer is entitled, 
and bound to assent to the authority and teaching of the 
Catholic Church.! 


Christianity [the author says] is a Revelatio revelata; it is a 
definite message from God to man distinctly conveyed by His 
chosen instruments, and to be received as such a message; and 
therefore to be positively acknowledged, embraced, and maintained 
as true, on the ground of its being divine, not as true on intrinsic 
grounds, not as probably true, or partially true, but as absolutely 
certain knowledge, certain in a sense in which nothing else can be 
certain, because it comes from Him who neither can deceive or be 
deceived. . . . In consequence, the exhibition of credentials ; that 
is, of evidence, that it is what it professes to be, is essential to 
Christianity, as it comes to us; for we are not left at liberty to 
pick and choose out of its contents according to our judgment, 
but must receive it all, as we find it, if we accept it at all. Itisa 
religion in addition to the religion of nature; and, as nature has 


* Chapter on Religious Inferences, p. 381. Italics ours. 
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an intrinsic claim upon us to be obeyed and used, so whatever is 
over and above nature, or supernatural, must also bring with it 
valid testimonials of its right to demand our homage. 








Proximus est quisque sibi, and if, as this passage truly 
affirms, revealed religion is a message from God to man, man, 
before he can justifiably accept it, must assure himself of two 
things, first of the existence and character of the God who 
sends the message, then of the validity of the credentials ex- 
hibited by the messenger who brings it. In the Grammar of 
Assent, as in his other works, Newman assigns as the source 
whence this knowledge of God is derived, (1) the voice of con- 
science within teaching a man the distinction between right 
and wrong, warning him of the retribution which must surely 
come to reward or to punish, and thereby setting before him 
the image of a Personal Creator and Legislator, to whom he 
belongs, whose commands it is that enforce and sanction 
right-doing, who is Powerful and Just, and Holy, and Merci- 
ful; (2) the voice of mankind without, answering back that 
the same internal monitor is in other hearts also, speaking to 
them in the same language; and (3) the course of events 
which, if read in the light of this testimony of conscience, can, 
in spite of some initial difficulties, be recognized as the work- 

































ing out of a system controlled and administered by Divine 
Providence. Natural religion, as the passage just cited tells 
us, has an intrinsic claim upon us to be obeyed and used, and 
in his chapter on Natural Religion, Newman draws out the 
religious opinions and sentiments with which it should imbue 
us. Then, with a warning, premising that it is only those duly 
prepared by being thus imbued, whom the evidences for Re- 
vealed Religion are likely to convince, he passes to the last 
and mest beautiful chapter in his book. He sets forth what he 
conceives to be—and for the purpose he had in view most 
rightly—the most persuasive arguments for the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Christianity, being a religion originally founded and 
since sustained on a basis of fact, the verification of its cre- 
dentials necessarily takes the form of an historical demonstra- 
tion. What we call the classical form of this demonstration 
is an elaborately worked out demonstration that prophecies 
fulfilled and physical miracles wrought are certain signs of a 
divine intervention sanctioning the religion on whose behalf 
they testify; and, on the other hand, that prophecies and 
miracles on a most comprehensive scale, culminating in the 
time of our Lord and His Apostles, but extending backwards 
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through a long period of preparation, and forwards through 
a still enduring period of realization, can be cited on be- 
half of the religion of Christianity. Newman, however, 
though recognizing the force of this classical form of demon- 
stration, realizes that it is exposed at innumerable points to 
long and subtle controversies, and hence sets it aside as un- 
suitable for the immediate object he has in hand. 


My object here [he says] is to assume as little as possible as 
regards facts, and to dwell only on what is patent and notorious; 
and therefore I will only insist on those coincidences and their 
accumulations which, though not in themselves miraculous, do 
irresistibly force upon us, almost by the law of our nature, the 
presence of the extraordinary agency of Him whose being we 
already acknowledge. Though coincidences rise out of a combina- 
tion of general laws, there is no law of these coincidences; they 
have a character of their own, and seem left by Providence in His 
own hands; as the channel by which, inscrutable to us, He may 
make known His will. 


Adhering to this principle he proceeds to summarize the 
history of the Jewish and Christian periods, the continuity of 
which as preparation and fulfilment binds them together in 
one whole, laying stress on the points in the long-drawn re- 
cord which, to such minds as he addresses, justly convey, by 
their uniqueness and the extent to which they surpass ordinary 
human motives and powers of action, the impression both 
that genuine prophecies and miracles must be presupposed to 
account for such a history, and that in itself it constitutes a 
moral miracle of transcendent force. In this summary a 
special feature is Newman’s judgment on the five reasons by 
which Gibbon thought to explain the marvels of Christian 
history as perfectly natural occurrences. And here we may 
remark, by-the-way, that the reviewer would have done well 
to study this judgment on Gibbon before writing the two flip- 
pant pages in which he declares the growth and endurance 
of the Catholic Church to be so easily explicable as to con- 
stitute no problem at all. He might have profited by New- 
man’s comment on Gibbon’s procedure. “ He thinks these 
five clauses, when combined, will fairly account for the event ; 
but he has not thought of accounting for their combination. 
If they are ever so available for his purpose, still that avail- 
ableness arises out of their coincidence. And out of what 
does that coincidence arise?’ It is just the same fallacy 
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which vitiates the reviewer’s pronouncement that “ to the his- 
torian there is no great mystery about the growth of the Wes- 
tern Catholic Church.” 

What is fundamental in the Grammar of Assent is its 
study of the method by which its author solves the two sub- 
stantive questions which induced him to write it. These ques- 
tions are, (1) how can the uneducated have sufficient reason 
for belief in Christianity, incapable as they are of understand- 
ing the complex and subtle demonstrations fashioned for the 
sake of the educated, and (2) how can we explain the differ- 
ent effect of the same array of arguments on one mind and 
another, one being convinced and converted, the other remain- 
ing unaffected by it, although both show unmistakable signs 
of being candid and competent. Newman’s initial answer 
is, (1) that the uneducated, though they cannot analyze their 
mental processes, often display a singular faculty for arriving 
at right conclusions, and (2) that, although two minds 
differently affected may have exactly the same array of argu- 
ments set before them om paper, other and further elements 
enter in to complete the array which is really before them 
when they draw their conclusions, and in respect of these the 
proof set before them is by no means the same. It 
is thus in every branch of knowledge which two or more minds 
are investigating, but in religious inferences there is a spe- 
cial class of evidences, largely personal in its kind, which’ 
enter, and should enter, into the materials for decision. On 
this point we may quote from Mr. Ward’s summary of the 
work we are considering: 


He drew attention to the subtle personal appreciation on the 
part of the religious mind which made it find so much more 
evidence for Christianity and the facts of its history than the 
irreligious mind could see. The general outcome of this portion of 
the book was to show the important place held by antecedent 
conditions among the reasons convincing the believer. And 
among these conditions were the experiences and action of the 
individual mind. The religious mind instinctively and by degrees 
accumulated evidences of which the irreligious mind—reasoning on 
different principles—remained wholly or partially unaware. The 
action of the will and of moral dispositions was gradua]. Moral 
defect must in the long run lead the mind to miss the deepest 
grounds of belief. But this was something very different from 
insincerity. To quote a sentence written by Newman on the 


' See Ward, Life of Newman, ii. 144 
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subject to the present writer, ‘‘ The religious mind sees much 
which is invisible to the irreligious mind. They have not the 
same evidence before them.! 


In distinguishing between Real and Notional Assent, and 
contending for the recognition of an Illative Sense, New- 
man’s object is to elucidate more fully the sources of this 
difference between the manner and grounds of one man’s 
religious assent and another’s. Particularly operative in this 
respect is the exercise of the Illative Sense, on which we must 
say a brief word. Probably the reviewer’s impression that 
Newman distrusted the reasoning faculty is due to a confusion 
between reasoning and syllogizing. Of syllogizing Newman 
had undoubtedly a poor opinion. We may think that he did 
not altogether understand what the Scholastics meant by syl- 
logizing, but he credited them with not realizing the distinc- 
tion between verbal propositions and the corresponding mental 
judgments which, in abstract matter these can, but in concrete 
matters cannot adequately express. He thought that, through 
not adverting to this inadequacy of the verbal propo- 
sitions, they used them to syllogize on concrete matter, and 
so got conclusions which seemed to them certain, whereas in 
such matters you can never by formal inference get more than 
probabilities; probabilities, indeed, which can accumulate 
and converge, and approximate to certainty so near as to 
justify and even demand certitude of assent, yet can never 
themselves become certainties. Thus the evidence that Eng- 
land is an island, according to Newman, amounts only to an 
enormous probability, but justifies the certitude of our assent 
that it is so. This is a point on which the reviewer fixes, 
urging that it is immoral to accord a firmness of assent ex- 
ceeding the degree of the evidence, and upbraiding Newman 
for sanctioning the habit. But Newman's point is that men 
do so inevitably, and under circumstances which are univer- 
sally held to justify the practice, as in the example cited. 
Moreover Newman goes further, and inquires into the reason 
of this paradox, and his solution is that, though the formal in- 
ference, owing to the indefiniteness or inadequacy of the 
premisses, falls short of certainty, we have a more perfect in- 
strument of inference in our possession, which supplements 
the defects of the formal inference. This is the Illative 
Sense, in other words, that natural and spontaneous exercise of 


1 Ward, ii. 247. 
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the ratiocinative faculty which, in departments of knowledge 
with which a mind is familiar or has affinities, can go behind 
the verbal propositions, and form an estimate of the exact 
character, value, and logical relationship of the various points 
that constitute the mental premisses, together with the con- 
ditions and assumptions that underlie them or qualify them; 
and, though unable to analyze its own processes, can draw in- 
ferences from these complex masses of concrete material with 
a confidence in their soundness that after-experience usually 
justifies. Newman illustrates this point, as all readers of the 
Grammar of Assent know, with a rich profusion of examples. 
Thus a sailor can be trusted when he predicts the weather, or 
a skilled physician in his diagnosis of a complaint, or a shrewd 
lawyer in his perception of the guilt or innocence of a client, 
or a talented general in his estimate of the conditions of a 
military situation; and yet none of these would find it easy 
to explain fully and at once all the precise Za¢a on which their 
conclusions depend. In applying this principle to matters of 
religion he cites the case of Mother Margaret Hallahan, of 
whom it is recorded that she could detect an error against 
faith, however abstruse the expressions that concealed it; “‘she 
might not be able to separate the heresy by analysis; but she 
saw, and felt, and suffered from its presence.”’ 

It is not necessary to pursue this branch of the subject 
further. We have only to ask what is there in this philosophy 
of the Grammar of Assent to support the charge that New- 
man’s Apologetics were so incompatible with those regarded 
as essential by the recognized Catholic Apologists, that he 
must be regarded as “ only half a Catholic.” That there 
are some few opinions advocated in the Grammar of Assent, 
to which the Scholastic writers would not assent, is true, 
though in most of them the opposition seems more apparent 
than real, being due to a mode of statement into which New- 
man was led by his unfamiliarity with the Scholastic writings. 
In the substance, however, of what he contends for, he is 
with them, not against them, his relation to them being that 
he is pursuing a practical rather than a speculative object, 
and that he often supplements in an admirable manner what 
they had left incomplete. Thus, as regards the testimony 
of Conscience on which Newman elects to rest his 
original belief in the existence and attributes of God, this 
argument is employed by St. Paul himself,! and it occurs 


1 Rom. i, 14-16. 
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regularly among the arguments for the divine existence which 
are to be found in the Scholastic treatises on the subject. It 
cannot, therefore, be un-Catholic. It is true that most Catho- 
lic writers think that the argument from Conscience is not 
primitive, in other words, implies a previous inference that 
God exists, which is reached by the principle of Causality, 
and the principle of Design |which Newman, though he seems 
to deny it, recognizes as the principle of Order]. But that 
does not prevent us from beginning with the testimony of 
Conscience, as we all do when instructing a Christian child, or 
seeking to convert an unbeliever. His selection, to establish 
the Divine origin of Christianity, of the argument from the 
character and history of the Church, instead of that from 
the prophecies and miracles of the Old and New Testament 
and the subsequent ecclesiastical period, is again in accord, 
not only with the Scholastic treatises, but with the practical 
procedure followed by us all. What we have called the clas- 
sical demonstration of the duty to accept Christianity is, in 
the opinion of most Scholastics, essential, but essential only 
as a classical demonstration to set before scholars within and 
without the Church. It requires much study to understand 
and defend it, and it is quite unsuitable to set before the plain 
man, of ordinary education, when he comes to inquire. In 
such cases we all do as Newman recommends, and usually 
find his chapter on “ Revealed Religion ” most valuable to set 
before inquirers. Lastly, as to the function assigned by New- 
man to the Illative Sense. Here too, though we are indebted 
to him for the light he has thrown on a department of ratio- 
cination the Scholastics had not sufficiently cultivated, he is 
not really pursuing a different path from theirs. They would 
call “ morally certain ’’ what he—unfortunately, we may think 

called “ highly probable,” but it was quite a commonplace 
with them that the reasons available for proving the divinity 
of the Church and the duty of submitting to her claims, suf- 
ficed to justify a certain assent, but were not overpowering 
enough to extort it; and they explained this defici/ in the 
demonstration by the multiplicity and complexity of the facts 
involved. This is just what Newman insists on, except that 
he goes deeper into the details and calls attention to the func- 
tion of the Illative Sense. Yet even here the Scholastics had, 
unconsciously if not consciously, anticipated him. When 
they reasoned about concrete facts they did not indulge much 


1 Grammar of Assent, p. 70, first edition. 
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in syllogisms. Baronius, for instance, who lived in an age 
when the syllogistic method was in full vogue, never thought 
of casting his History of the Church into syllogistic form. 
And they must have been quite aware of the sure and rapid 
way in which even uneducated persons can reason on their own 
subjects, without consciousness of the mechanism of the men- 
tal processes through which they are passing. Whether there 
was not, and is not always, latent in these spontaneous pro- 
cesses, not the drawn-out verbal form of a syllogism, but its 
essence—that is, a principle, and mostly the principle of caus- 
ality applied at every step to elicit from the concrete fact the 
interpretation of its being—is another question. The Scholas- 
tics affirm that this essence of the syllogism is thus latent in 
all reasoning on the facts; whether Newman would have ad- 
mitted this we are not sure. But in any case the question of 
his genuine Catholicity, so conspicuously manifested in his 
many writings and the whole character of his life, is not 
affected by his opinion on these abstruse philosophical prob- 
lems. Here we might desist, for it should be sufficiently evi- 
dent by this time how unwarrantable it was to charge Newman 
with “a distrust of reason.”’ Still, as the reviewer makes a 
point of contrasting Newman’s apologetic with “ the official 
intellectual apologetic which an Englishman may study to 
great advantage in the remarkably able series of manuals 
issued by the Jesuits of Stonyhurst,” it may be well to con- 
clude by referring to the volume on Psychology in this series. 
For there the author, Father Michael Maher, prefaces a para- 
graph in which—under the heading of 7e Logic of Real Life 

he summarizes and adepts Newman’s doctrine on the IIlative 
Sense, with these words: “ It is in the rare skill with which 
he expounded, and the clearness and felicitousness with which 
he illustrated this wide field of our actual rational life, that 
Newman’s great contribution to Logic and Psychology lies 
—a work, the value and wide-reaching influence of which 
have been but very inadequately recognized by English 
psychologists and logicians.””! 


1 P. 324 
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Il. HOW BISMARCK FAILED TO CONQUER THE CHURCH. 


IN our former paper we set forth in their main religious as- 
pects the group of laws to which the Catholic clergy could 
not honestly yield obedience and still remain within the bounds 
of orthodoxy. Their attitude naturally had the support of 
the Pope, who, desirous though he was of peace, declared 
that he could not sanction the submission of clergy or laity 
to legislation which ran counter to the doctrines and rights 
of the Church. His words were echoed by the German 
Bishops, each in his own diocese, who set themselves neither 
arrogantly nor timidly to organize resistance to the insuffer- 
able claims of the Government. It is this defence of theirs 
which we shall now describe from the materials abundantly 
supplied in the second of M. Goyau’s volumes. 

The German Catholics in this opposition showed no less 
calmness than undaunted energy; it surprised the Protestants 
and enraged the Government to see the strength of the bond 
which in the Church unites the faithful through their Bishops 
and clergy with the Supreme Pontiff. The first step in the 
campaign was occasioned by that particular ‘““‘ May Law” 
which forbade all newly-appointed ecclesiastics to exercise 
their functions without express authorization from the lay- 
President of the province, who was more often than not a 
Protestant. In a few months an immense number of rec- 
tors and curates, who in obedience to their Bishops, had paid 
no heed to this enactment, were seized, judged and con- 
demned to several months’ imprisonment, their sole crime 
being their administration of the sacraments to their flocks 
without permission of the Prussian Government! 

The prisons were crowded with priests: in that of 
Coblentz a special quarter was organized for this class of 
criminal. There the celebration of Mass was at first for- 
bidden; nevertheless, in course of time, whilst the eyes of 
Catholic gaolers were conveniently closed, they ventured, be- 
tween five and seven in the morning, to turn their cells into 
chapels. This clandestine worship filled their souls with en- 
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thusiasm, recalling literally enough the days of the Cata- 
combs. All access to the prisoners was rigorously cut off: 
no members of their abandoned flocks could break the bar- 
riers. But sometimes in the afternoon, in a square which all 
Coblentz knew, would collect discreetly certain knots of per- 
sons with gaze directed towards a particular window of the 
prison at which from time to time would appear an ecclesias- 
tical figure. These, of course, were parishioners who, with- 
out troubling the public peace, inspired their pastors by the 
eloquent perseverance of their far-off regards with courage 
and confidence. Not infrequently these orphaned children 
provided for the sustenance of their Fathers. During six 
months’ detention, the parish priest, Kuhl, of the diocese of 
Tréves, was obliged to buy at most two pounds of meat: the 
generosity of his parishioners did the rest. A curate of Neun- 
kirchen learnt one day, in the depths of his prison, that 100 
dollars had been sent to improve his dietary ; they came from 
some natives of the place, who were working in America as 
miners, and had forwarded to him from beyond the ocean this 
cheering souvenir. 

Thus the bond between parishioners and priests remained 
firm and unbroken. And on their side the priests sacrificed 
everything—their freedom, their health, their goods—to carry 
on their sacred functions amidst their people. Hardly were 
they released, after enduring several months’ incarceration 
“for the crime of Mass,’”’ when they committed anew the 
“crime "’ of confession, of Extreme Unction, or of Com- 
munion, which exposed them to an imprisonment of six 
months or twice as much, or it might be, for two years. 

The Prussian State counted on getting the upper hand of 
these valiant Churchmen who thus maintained the enthusiasm 
of their flocks, by forbidding them to dwell in their parish- 
districts, but they returned secretly to the posts assigned 
them by their Bishops, and engaged in endless games of hide- 
and-seek with the police officials, who had often to blush for 
their misadventures and sometimes for their wretched trade 
itself. In defiance of prohibition and prison, the priest hid 
himself in some friendly household, which at nightfall would 
show cautious signs of life. The criminal hour of midnight 
was generally chosen for Confession, Communion, and Mar- 
riage, and married couples forbore to wear rings, so as the 
better to conceal from the thoughtless the fact that there was 
someone in the village who could bless the sacrament. Once 
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a father was noticed taking a still-open coffin, which con- 
tained his child, and making his way quietly, bathed in tears, 
to the hiding-place of the priest, so as to get the last blessing 
on the remains. . In the case of the sick and dying, the pastor 
crept to their bedsides, risking seizure im flagrante delicto by 
the police. 

Families kept watch, sent away possible traitors, disappeared 
themselves at the moment of the last anointings, so as not to be 
witnesses of the administration of a sacrament, the actual exer- 
cise, that is, of religious rites punishable by imprisonment. Thus 
the priest’s crime—a crime concerning which perhaps the magis- 
trates would presently open an enquiry—would have only the 
agonizing for witness, and soon would be shrouded in the silence 
of the grave; only before God would the dead give testimony 
on behalf of the courageous priest. 


The eves of Sundays and the greater feasts were the busy 
times for the police: they gathered at the entrances of the 
villages to prevent exiled priests from returning to their 
parishes. A certain priest called Kerpen, whom the Bishop 
of Tréves had appointed to Dieblich whence the Prussian 
Government had driven him, made himself famous by the 
triumphant ease with which he managed to hide himself dur- 
ing the week and then at the Sunday’s dawn appear at Dieb- 
lich, one knew not whence or how, to say Mass. The Odys- 
sey of this curate gave eloquent proof of how the Bismarckian 
laws clashed with the will of the whole people, and how their 
absurd machinery, carefully designed as it was, worked with 
difficulty, got out of order and ended by stopping altogether. 
To illustrate this further we shall borrow two or three typi- 
cal incidents from M. Goyau’s work. 

Father Schmitz, of Andernach, became a veritable Pro- 
teus. The police were always at his heels, and were almost al- 
ways baffled. One day they wanted to arrest as their man 
another Schmitz, who was walking about a station-platform in 
priest’s garb. Meanwhile they calmly allowed to pass the 
barrier, in the disguise of a butcher’s boy, the real Schmitz 
they were looking for. His sudden appearances all over the 
Andernach district were past counting. He had as many 
refuges as he wished: on Mass-days the faithful passed the 
word amongst themselves and shut themselves up in the 
church with a butcher’s boy, who suddenly donned a chasuble. 
The schoolmaster and the sacristan himself, whose connec- 
tion with the police was suspected, learned too late that Mass 
had been said and Schmitz already gone. 
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Another young curate “ legally * debarred from residence 
in the Tréves district, assumed the disguise of a traveller in 
wines, and actually declared himself as such to the police of 
the town. On the following Sunday the latter learnt that he 
had visited his former parish church and preached there. Im- 
mediately after the sermon he took cover in the stable of a 
friend and next day resumed the attire and functions of a 
commercial traveller. His exploit caused much talk in the 
district, to which he himself listened with interest. ‘“‘ If we 
nab him we’ll wring his neck,” said an angry policeman, in 
his hearing. Our traveller said nothing, but entering the 
casino of a little neighbouring town, engaged in conversation 
with the administrator of the district. Soon the talk turned 
upon the elusive priest. ‘ On Sunday I shall wind up,” 
gravely stated the Prussian functionary, “ by stationing in his 
village a company of soldiers.’’ The traveller gently ap- 
proved of the plan, only suggesting that the watch on the 
church should begin as early as five o’clock in the morning. 
At half-past four the following Sunday the faithful were al- 
ready quitting the church, after having heard at four the Mass 
of this artful ecclesiastic who, the previous evening, on the 
Moselle, had escaped recognition by a police-officer of his 
acquaintance, by dressing up as a sailor, thanks to the friendly 
captain of the boat, and who, after saying his Mass, got away 
to another safe shelter. 

This resistance, keen, persistent, free from mere mis- 
chievousness, surprised both the Protestants and the Govern- 
ment, who had not at all anticipated it. Hundreds of anec- 
dotes are still in circulation all over the Tréves region and in 
many other dioceses, of pedlars, peasants, miners who passed 
along the roads during the day-time, and who, at nightfall, 
became priests again under the shelter of darkness, and offi- 
ciated at country houses, visited the sick, catechized children 
and blessed marriages. Nevertheless, instead of prohibition 
of domicile, found thus to be constantly infringed, the law of 
1874 decreed for rectors and curates expulsion from the 
territory of the Empire—a measure against which the bulk of 
its victims, considering it a manifestation of the Divine Will, 
did not care to contend. Accordingly, in the single diocese 
of Tréves, out of 791 parishes 130 were deprived of their 
pastors by the end of the year 1876. 

This same terrible penalty of exile was extended to the 
Bishops ; incarceration having failed to overcome their attach- 
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ment to their duties and to the Holy See. The Government 
expelled several of them from German territory, hoping thus 
to overcome the more easily the clergy and faithful deprived 
of their diocesan leaders. But Bismarck was completely mis- 
taken; whether imprisoned or exiled, the Bishops remained 
bound to their charges by ties which legislation could not 
break. By means of secret delegates the absent prelates con- 
tinued to rule their flocks, and in the event of arrest and im- 
prisonment, the delegated authority passed to another priest 
appointed in advance. But ordinarily these representatives 
managed to evade detection and capture, like the other clergy 
of whom we have spoken. M. Goyau provides the follow- 
ing striking illustration of the fact: 


One day in 1875, ina parish of Silisie, the rector Kick, ‘‘State- 
pastor,” a priest, that is, who had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment and who had sworn obedience to the “ May Laws,” was 
on the point of going up to the altar, when an unknown priest ap- 
peared on the scene. Speaking in Polish, he pronounced against 
Kick the greater excommunication, and gave notice that the lat- 
ter’s jurisdiction was withdrawn and that all intercourse with 
him was forbidden. ‘“ Keep cool,” he added, ‘“‘ commit no act 
of violence or excess lest a still greater misfortune result. Im- 
plore God’s mercy earnestly that He may grant Father Kick the 
grace of speedy repentance. For I proclaim that, if he does 
not repent and make amends, the Almighty will crush him to 
pieces as I break this candle.” Cries, tears, tumult ensued: the 
messenger of divine vengeance disappeared. He was the secret 
envoy of a secret delegate and all these mysterious powers de- 
pended on the exiled bishop and the far-off Pope. In vain did 
the Prussian Government make investigations and sentence the 
lay-folk whom it suspected of complicity in this exercise of epis- 
copal authority: Father Kick, “ State-pastor,” was left hence- 
forth without a congregation! 


Thus it required but a word addressed to Catholic con- 
sciences by a Bishop’s representative to bring to nought the 
schismatical attempts of the Prussian State. The unshakable 
attachment of the faithful, and the calm and dignified per- 
sistence of the clergy were bound sooner or later to break 
down the Bismarckian persecution, whatever its employment 
of violence and fraud. 

But there was another cause contributing to the triumphs 
of the German Catholics on which we must dwell a little, as 
it carries with it a lesson of general interest. These German 
Catholics were not content with resisting, step by step, the 
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odious requirements of Government nor with demonstrating 
their inviolable fidelity to their clergy. They were not blind, 
in the midst of their own wrongs, to the wrongs suffered by 
another class, and their representatives in the Reichstag did 
not so devote themselves to the defence of religious interests 
as to forget the interests and the rights, often ignored by their 
rulers, of the popular classes: in effect, they defended with 
the greatest courage both rights together. 

Already on November 25, 1875, during one of the most 
cruel crises of the Culturkampf, Windthorst, at the tribune 
of the Reichstag, called for the intervention of the State in 
favour of unemployed workmen. “ Every day,” he said, “ I 
see the announcement of bankruptcies, of workmen dismissed 
en masse, of wages reduced without a corresponding reduc- 














































tion in the cost of living: distress is very great and wide- 
spread.”” The following year, Windthorst, aided by Schor- 
lemer-Ast, returned to the charge: he denounced the Cultur- 
kampf as being noxious to the well-being of the industrial 
classes, he pointed out how Canon Moufang and several other 
priests were devoting themselves to social questions. And in 
the course of this same year, the Congress of German Catho- 
lics at Munich listened to an address on “ Mammonism and 
the Culturkampf,”’ from an ecclesiastic, M. Ratzinger, who 
set forth the principles of an economical scheme framed to 
secure the rights of the toilers against the machinations of 
international finance. 

But none of these displays of keen and constant interest 
in industrial matters on the part of Catholic leaders, had an 
effect comparable to that produced by Count Ferdinand de 
Galen, when at the beginning of 1877 he laid upon the table 
of the newly-elected Reichstag a complete plan of social legis- 
lation. 


Galen [remarks M. Goyau] made this performance a sort of 
act of devotion, choosing for its\joccasion the 19th of March, a day 
on which Joseph, a workman of Palestine, is honoured on Catho- 
lic altars as a Saint and as Patron of the Church Universal. The 
Count invited the Reichstag to devote itself at last to the sad 
economic situation of the working-class. He moved that a cer- 
tain number of its members, chosen freely by their comrades, 
should hold counsel with the Government upon the necessary 
remedies. His aim was social legislation on the following points 
—Sunday rest, apprenticeship, factory-workers, length of em- 
ployment for women and children, boards of arbitration to settle 
disputes between capital and labour. 
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Thus the social question, as a whole and in its various 
ramifications, was introduced into Parliament by Catholics 
who were undergoing persecution and suffering ostracism, yet 
remained undaunted. Bebel, the leader of the Socialists, was 
somewhat put out. He too, were it only because of the elec- 
tors, counted on proposing some social schemes, but on 
gathering together all of his way of thinking in the House, he 
did not reach the number of signatures required by the regu- 
lations. Then Windthorst, desirous that the Socialist scheme 
should also be discussed, did a graceful act and persuaded 
two of his friends of the Centre to attach their names te it. 
Accordingly each of the four parties presented a project of 
social reform, but only that of Count Galen treated the sub- 
ject in all its bearings. Yet political and religious rancour 
combined in the endeavour to smother the Catholic challenge 
on behalf of the working-man. The Parliamentary Com- 
mission reported to the Government, for fuller discussion, all 
the projects presented, except that of the Centre! 

This act of meanness, aimed at burying Galen’s motion in 
the archives of Parliament, has not prevented the German 
people from getting to know it. Later on, it was destined to 
constitute an important part of the Catholic programme, when 
with ever-growing zeal, the leaders of the Centre, the Bishops 
and all the clergy, came to give ever greater prominence to 
social interests and problems. M. Goyau gives many illustra- 
tions of this. There is, for instance, his picture of Mgr. Kette- 
ler, on the eve of his sudden death, jotting down a rough sketch 
of the Catholic attitude towards Socialistic leagues; again, 
of Canon Moufang begging the Catholics assembled at the 
Congress of Wurtzbourg, to declare war upon usury by the 
creation of savings-banks, by the application of special laws, 
by the building of workmen’s dwellings, which their tenants 
could purchase on easy terms. 


Thus [says M. Goyau emphatically] close connection with the 
social problem outlived even the attacks of persecution. \t awak- 
ened in the soul of Frederic Ely, a parish-priest of Mayence, 
the idea of founding, on behalf of shop-assistants, associations 
resembling those which had for long existed in the case of arti- 
zans and farm labourers, and from 1877 onwards, these new 
unions have sprung from the ground, courageous shrubs which 
in order to shoot and grow big proudly chose the most inclement 
weather. 


In all this conduct of the German Catholics, there seems 
to us a course of teaching on which we may ponder with 
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profit. Beyond all doubt, the persecution which, under Bis- 
marck’s guidance, assailed the Church in the Empire was ex- 
ceedingly severe and formidable. Yet in the very midst of 
the tempest of the Culturkampf, when Bishops imprisoned or 
proscribed could exercise their authority only with the utmost 
difficulty, when a multitude of priests were altogether pre- 
vented from fulfilling their functions, one is faced by a spec- 
tacle which is not without grandeur: Catholic leaders almost 
in a state of outlawry looking beyond the evils which afflicted 
them in religious faith and freedom, and bearing generously 
in mind the fact that alongside of themselves there were 
thousands and thousands of helpless workers groaning under 
intolerable wrongs. And from the State, from the very State 
that was oppressing them in conscience, they demanded a 
group of measures to protect and to heal all the slaves of 
modern industrialism. They called for justice on behalf of 
the disinherited and the lowly in their affliction. Thus they 
speedily lent their votes to support important and fruitful 
social legislation. And thus whilst giving proofs to their 
foes of their hopeful and spontaneous energy, they brought 
them also to see the stupidity of religious persecution. 


Endless acts of protest [M. Goyau says excellently], a per- 
petual series of recriminations, make more evident instead of 
strengthening, the weakness of parties which take up that atti- 
tude: it is not by committing oneself to a course of ill-temper that 
one arrives at victory. The German Catholics avoided that dan- 
ier: they‘had to mourn for much, but their mourning never shut 
them out from the life of their fellows. 


Success has demonstrated the effectiveness of their 
methods: their promotion of social reform contributed very 
directly to their final victory. This is one of the lessons, 
which Catholics of other lands may draw from the study of 
the German Culturkampf; it is one of those drawn out for 
us by the fine volumes of M. Goyau, which it has given us 
peculiar pleasure to recommend to the British public. 

MAX TURMANN, 
Corresponding Member of “ L’Academie 
des Sciences Morales et Politiques” of 
Paris. 

















The Priest and the Little Red Devil. 


_ 
FOREWORD. 


WHEN we sleep, the faculties also slumber—all save the 
imagination that recreates itself with untiring play (a 
record of which the memory rarely keeps), weaving, accord- 
ing to its unsearchable whims, the threads of past experi- 
ences into quaint histories that oft do lie outside the realms 
of possibility. 

Brooding one night, when the north wind howled without, 
on the excessive price of sea-coal and upon the dampness of 
an ancient house wherefrom arises the need of great fires, I 
marvelled greatly over the wasted heat of the furnace which 
wiseacres tell us be in the centre of this globe, and where 
according to the fancy of some the devils do dwell. 

From this in after sleep my fantasy wove a tale which 
I call that of ‘‘ The Priest and the Little Red Devil,’ and 
which I have here set down. What the story means I know 
not. But if I find the tale, others may at least find a meaning 
or a moral. 


Once upon a time, many hundreds of years ago, in a quaint 
cottage near the top of a tiny hill that looked down on a little 
village, there lived an old priest. On the very top of the hill 
stood the church, and morning after morning when the priest 
was ready to say Mass he rang the great bell in the tower, 
frightening the sleepy owls, but thus letting his people know 
that Mass was about to begin. For in those days there were 
but few clocks and the good wife got dinner ready when she 
began to feel hungry, and folk went to bed when they were 
tired. So in this way the good priest never kept his people 
waiting for Mass or for any other service, but if they loitered 
they were the ones that were late. 

Now this old cottage had a roof made of straw, and 
the priest himself was so very old and wise that his hair had 
all gone and his head was like to the ivory balls with which 
men play the game that is called billiards. He lived alone, 
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for a man of few wants needs no servants save his own hands 
and feet. 

But one day, when Father Gabriel was reading the little 
hours in his Breviary, there came three hard knocks at his 
front door, and when he had finished the prayer that he was 
saying he straightway went and opened the door—but no one 
was there. Every day after that the knocks used to come 
at the door when he was reading his Office or busied with 
some other thing, and every day he used to hobble to the 
door and yet find no one there. Nowthis strange thing 
happened first on the Feast of St. Martin of Tours, and on 
the second Sunday of Advent, in his sermon at the Mass, he 
made bold to tell the people of the pranks of a boy who 
annoyec him by knocking at the door, and as these were the 
good old days every father cut a good stick from the hedge 
on his way home and soundly thrashed ail his children lest 
any of them should have done this wicked thing. But though 
all the children of the village went to bed that night sore 
and without their suppers, the knocks came the next day and 
the next and the next. 

Now it was then the time of winter, when in those days 
it used to snow, and on the fourth day the white flakes came 
down and covered the ground. That day the old priest was 
meditating for a little space after his dinner of black bread 
and onicns, when once more there was a loud rapping at the 
door. As quickly as he might he opened the door, and this 
time he found something. There were footprints that came up 
to the door, and footprints that went away, and as he looked 
closely he saw that they were the marks as it were of two 
little hoofs, and that in those hoofmarks instead of the 
snow being trodden down, it was all melted away. Then the 
old priest smiled a little as he went back to his chair by the 
fireside and he sat and thought, and after a time he fell 
asleep, as old men do. 

When he had finished his dinner the next day (he had 
onions and black bread by way of diversion) he moved his 
chair to behind the door and sat there. Then he put ona 
pair of those strong leather gloves that he was wont to wear 
when he cut and twisted the shoots of his hedges in autumn 
when the sap had gone down. After a little while there 
came the knock at the door and before there was time for 
another one he had opened the door, seized the arm that he 
found there and heigh presto! when he pulled it in, he found, 
as he knew he would, that it was a little red devil. 
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The good priest carefully shut the door and positively 
beamed with pleasure through his big horn spectacles at the 
little red devil (I use the word with all due irreverence) that 
sat shivering with terror on the stone floor. For the anointed 
hand was upon him and he could not get away, and near at 
hand was the big jar of holy water which Father Gabriel had 
brought from the porch of the church and from which folk 
whe1. they so willed carried some to their own houses. 

Still holding the little red devil (he was of a_ bright 
vermilion colour and not a Liberty shade) the good priest 
made a great circle with the holy water on the floor, and 
then, picking the little red devil up rather gingerly, (for 
one glove was getting uncomfortably warm and there was a 
strong smell of burning) he plumped the little fellow down 
into the middle of the circle and then sat himself down in 
his chair and began to think. 

He took his horn spectacles off and wiped them, and put 
them on again, and the little red devil sat still and watched 
him with a rather pitiful expression in his eyes. 

Now Father Gabriel did not wish to keep that little red 
devil; not however because he would have to get a license, 
because even in these days pet devils are one of the few things 
that out of fellow-feeling the king’s chancellor hath not 
taxed ; nor was it on account of having to pay a greater charge 
for his insurance, for then no man gained in prosperity when 
he lost his property by fire. But he thought of how no Chris- 
tian man should consort with evil in any form—even with 
a little red devil of bright vermilion colour. Moreover he 
considered his thatch of straw and of the many things in a 
house that so easily take fire. Still as he pondered he said 
to himself that though that little red devil plagued him only 
for a little space, doubtless he was doing mischief all the 
rest of the day and night in the little village on which his 
house looked down. So for the good of the souls of his people 
he made up his mind to keep the little red devil within the 
bounds of his cottage, his garden and his croft. 

This being so he took from a shelf a great book (as 
heavy as a man might just lift with ease) and opening the 
brazen clasps turned over the yellow leaves until he came to 
a certain place, when he began to read to the little red devil 
that sat so mournfully in the midst of ‘the holy water and 
shivered with fright. 

Now what happened I know not save what I have set 
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down, nor do I know what the priest said to the little red 
devil nor what the little red devil said to the priest, but this 
I know that from that time the little red devil stirred not 
from the cottage, or the garden, or the croft, but did the will 
of the priest in all things. 

Now there began to be strange happenings in that little 
house that stood on the top of the hill. Folk noticed that no 
longer did the priest buy firewood wherewith to keep at bay 
the winter’s cold or to cook his frugal meals, and when there 
came hard frosts in the nights of spring and the fruit-trees 
and all growing things suffered even in the valley, yet no 
harm came to anything that grew in the garden round the 
house on top of the hill. Nay more, Father Gabriel used to 
take succulent peas to his sick people before the pods had 
formed on the vines of his neighbours and great fat juicy 
strawberries when the plants were scarce flowering in the other 
gardens. These and other marvellous things did happen and 
the people of the village wondered greatly. Some said that 
he dug brimstone into his land, for of this he bought a great 
quantity. 

But when they asked the reason of these things the good 
Father Gabriel only smiled and looked gently at them through 
his horn spectacles, for he knew that it would do them no 
good to know that he fed a little red devil (of bright ver- 
milion colour) upon that self-same brimstone, or that on cold 
spring nights the little red devil ran swiftly all night long 
among the trees and plants and round the beds so that the 
whole garden was filled with a gentle warmth like that of the 
April sun. 

Now after five years, during which the priest and the little 
red devil dwelt together in a wondrous kind of peace, it came 
about that there began to be a most strange shrinkage in the 
altar wine of which Father Gabriel kept a goodly store; for 
it came to him in great casks from Spain and then he spent 
many hours putting it into flagons which were of earthenware, 
the which he sealed with little plugs of bark from the cork- 
tree. At first when he filled his cruet or his jug from the 
flagon that he had in use he did but fancy that it held less 
than indeed it ought, but later when each day the flagon 
of yesterday proved to be as dry’as a bone he knew well that 
some thief was at work, the which he set himself to discover. 
Now the little red devil began about this time to be so ready, 
so kind, and so cheerful, that when the old priest was weary 
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of watching for the thief he used to set the little red devil 
to watch in his stead, but though in the end they watched 
all day and night between them, still the wine went as before 
and the thief did not appear. 

But one day there came a thought into the wise head of 
the old priest, and so having looked into the kitchen and 
found that the little red devil was cooking the dinner, as 
indeed he had been told to do, he fetched some holy water 
from the porch and mixed it secretly with the wine in the 
flagon. Soon the little red devil summoned him to his meal 
and when he had finished his soup (for it was a feast-day) 
and his onions and black bread, he settled himself down for 
a nap in the corner of the room where the spring sun made 
a patch of warmth and light. Scarce had he begun to doze 
when there came to his ears a terrific yell that made him 
spring to his feet and hobble to the place from whence came 
the noise. There he found the little red devil lying on the 
floor with a broken wine flagon lying beside him. He was 
quite dead. He had taken a great gulp at the wine that 
was mixed with holy water, given a loud shriek and died. 
When night came the priest, not without tears, buried the little 
red devil in a hole just below the cabbage-patch and no one 
but the priest knew why in that summer nothing would grow 
around. ‘But he bought no more brimstone, though he had 
again to buy wood for his fire, and his fruit-trees did no 
better than those of his neighbours. 

One day in the autumn of that year when the trees 
had on their wondrous garments of old gold and purple and 
brown, the big bell did not ring for Mass, though folk 
waited and wondered, and when at midday the Angelus 
was not heard by the wives in the village or the men in the 
fields, there were some that went up to the little cottage on 
top of the hill, and getting no answer to their knocks, entered 
and found the old priest sick unto death. But though the 
chirurgeon came and bled him and fastened leeches upon him 
he grew no better, though he made his confession to the 
young monk whom they fetched from the abbey that is over 
the great hills that are to the west, and who remained to 
minister to the flock of the sick priest. And ever and anon, 
as Father Gabriel lay upon his bed of sickness, he essayed 
to tell the young priest of the little red devil that lived with 
him so long and of the strange ending of the matter, but as 
often the monk would soothe his forehead with cloths that 
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had been dipped into water from the well and tell him that 
it was but an empty fantasy. 

But after he had been annealed and houselled and when 
many of his people were kneeling round his bed with lighted 
candles in their hands he told them too of the coming of the 
little red devil that was of a bright vermilion colour, of how 
he kept him lest he should do them any ill, of the use he 
made of him, and of the evil that he wrought in the matter of 
the wine. And to prove to them that his words were indeed 
true he bade them look where stood the great rows of empty 
flagons, and later that same evening, confessing that he had 
indeed done wrong though his will was good, he passed 
peacefully away. 

But whether the long rows of empty flagons proved this 
or anything else, or whether these things be true or the fantasy 
of a man sick unto death and very old withal, I know not, 
but this is the history of the old priest and the little red devil 
that was of a bright vermilion colour. 


THOMAS A. NEWSOME. 











Feasts and Folk-Lore. 


IT is a trite saying that things are prized in proportion 
to their rarity or to their difficulty of attainment, rather 
than to their intrinsic worth, and this perhaps explains, in 
some degree, the interest in every kind of antiquarianism 
which has awakened in the present century. For, all over 
Europe the modern facilities for intercommunication are 
destroying individuality, and old dialects, old costumes, 
old observances are fast disappearing. And so the record 
of some of the old-world customs and sayings which have 
fallen under the observation of the present writer may be 
not devoicl of interest. 

If we follow in order the festivals of the Roman 
Calendar, we shall naturally begin with Christmas. The 
time-honoured Christmas fare is familiar to us all, but 
possibly not everyone is aware that the spices used in the 
puddings and mince-pies were supposed, in the Middle 
Ages, to recall the incense and myrrh brought by the 
Wise Men to Bethlehem. The mince-pie itself was in 
those days quite different in form from the round patties 
which now appear on our tables; it was of oblong shape, 
representing a manger or rude cradle, and was frequently 
surmounted by a figure of the Infant Christ, for which 
reason it was regarded by the Puritans with peculiar dis- 
favour, as a superstitious and idolatrous object. They 
described it as ‘‘a flaunting rag of Popery,” and enjoined 
their clergy not to eat the “ accursed thing.”” The mince- 
pie is still held to possess peculiar virtue, for each one, 
eaten in a different house, between Christmas Day and the 
Octave of the Epiphany, is supposed to ensure a month 
of happiness. 

The ‘ Wassail-cup”’’ or “ Wassail-bowl,” formerly 
played an important part at the Christmas festive board. 
It was brought into the great hall with much ceremony 
by the steward, crying thrice as he walked, “ Waes-hael” 
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(literally ‘“‘ be in good health”’’ hence “ greeting”). It 
has now fallen into oblivion, but in some counties the 
children still go “ a-wassailing.”” They carry from door to 
door a small doll, representing the Christ-Child, in a 
bed of evergreens adorned with tinsel, and it is con- 
sidered unlucky to send them away empty-handed. 

The Christmas decoration of our churches and houses 
with holly and evergreen is universal in this country, and 
is in all probability a Christian adaptation of the old 
Druidical custom which, in December, filled the house with 
green boughs to serve as a shelter for the woodland spirits 
till the trees budded anew. The sight of a church thus 
adorned brings to our minds the words of the prophet: 
“The glory of Libanus shall come unto thee, the fir-tree 
and the box-tree and the pine-tree together, to beautify 
the place of My sanctuary, and I will glorify the place of 
My feet.” 

In parts of Ireland the ivy is not tolerated in the 
sanctuary, on account of the legend that when the Blessed 
Virgin entered the stable at Bethlehem all the plants 
growing near lifted themselves up to protect her against 
the cold wind blowing into the entrance, all, except the 
graceless ivy, which would lie trailing on the ground. 

Stow tells that “against the feast of Christmas every 
man’s house, also the parish churches were decked with 
hollis, ivy, bays and whatsoever the season of the year 
afforded to be green.”’ It was customary in those days to 
keep the Christmas greenery up till the Purification or 
Candlemas Day, when it was replaced by sprigs of box. 
Hence the lines of Herrick: 


Down with the Rosemary and Bayes, 
Down with the Mistletoe— 
Instead of Holly, now upraise 
The greener Box for show ; 
The Holly hitherto did sway, 
Let Box now domineer, 
Until the joyous Easter-Day 
Or Easter-Eve appear. 


The original significance of the mistletoe has been 
entirely lost sight of. A bunch is usually hung in the 
hall! or one of the living-rooms of a house inhabited by a 
large family, but artistically-minded folk often dislike it, 
as it is not particularly graceful and does not lend itself well 
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to decoration, whilst its berries are undeniably sticky and 
apt, in the eyes of the careful housewife, to “make a 
mess.” But to English hearts, before the Reformation, 
it was dear, for growing as it does on an alien stem it 
typified for them the Son of God, who at Christmas was 
born of a human mother. 

We, in this country, do not pay much heed to the 
New Year, beyond giving each other the customary saluta- 
tion on its morning; but in Scotland, as in France, it is 
the family festival, the universal holiday. ‘“* Hogmanay ”’ 
or New Year’s Eve is there honoured with special obser- 
vances. Sometimes lighted candles are placed in a line, 
and every member of the company tries to jump over them 
without extinguishing them, for each that is left burning 
means a happy month. It must be admitted that here the 
absence of skirts gives an unfair advantage to the male 
sex. Often the New Year is danced in, and the striking 
of midnight gives the signal for all present to form a 
chain and sing “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

The great bell of St. Paul's ringing out the old and 
ringing in the New Year collects a goodly number of Lon- 
doners every 31st of December. 

We next reach the Epiphany, or Twelfth-day, which, 
save as a religious festival, is sadly fallen from the dignity 
which it enjoyed thirty or forty years ago, when it was 
the great day for children’s parties of every sort. The 
Twelfth-cake was always cut at tea, and the King and 
Queen, and often other Court personages were drawn by 
lot among the small guests, who played their 7dé/es during 
the evening. 

Nowhere, perhaps, was the feast observed with greater 
ceremony, nor more curious ritual than in Brittany. As 
soon as darkness fell on January 5th, the children, both 
of noble and peasant, ran up and down the country, carrying 
lighted reeds, which showered sparks around, thus recalling 
the star which guided the Wise Men to Bethlehem. Next 
evening, in every chéteau, kinsfolk and friends were assem- 
bled, and the parish priest was always a guest. The big 
snowy cake was borne in, and brought to him for blessing, 
immediately after which a piece was marked off as the 
‘portion of the poor.” The rest was cut up and carried 
round by one of the children, who presented to each 
person at the same time a small quantity of salt. This has 
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been explained as signifying either the bitterness, mingled 
with the sweetness of life, or as the salt of wisdom. Then 
began the real business of the evening for the young 
people, each of whom anxiously examined the allotted slice 
in hopes of discovering the bean, which was to make him 
or her King or Queen of the revels. Often it came about 
that no one was the fortunate possessor, and in that case 
7 it was known to be in the “portion of the poor,” and 
had to be redeemed; every one present placed a piece of 
money on the dish containing the favoured piece, which was 

then cut up and divided afresh. 
. The feast of the Purification or Candlemas Day, seems 
to close the Christmas season. 















Like funeral lights for Christmas gone 
Old Simeon’s tapers shine, 






writes Cardinal Newman. This day has always been held 
to exert great influence on the weather, and sunshine then 
is disastrous. Many old distichs embody this belief. <A 







Latin couplet runs: 












Si sol splendescat Maria Purificante 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante 






In Scotland we read: 










{f Candlemas Day be bright and fair 
There’s half the winter to come and mair, 
: If Candlemas Day be dark and foul 


Half the winter is past at Yule. 







Whilst the North of England declares: 






If the sun shine on Candlemas Day, 
Of all days in the year 

A farmer would sooner see his wife 

Lie dead upon her bier. 









The Carnival of Shrovetide has one or two peculiar 
customs. In the Northern counties the Monday is known 
as “‘Collop Monday,” from the fact that Co//ops, or slices 
of dried and salted meat were, together with eggs, eaten 

in every house. Later on these were replaced by small 
rolls of fried bacon. The etymology of the word is 
doubtful, but it may be derived from the Latin colpones, 
i.€., Cut-pieces, analogous to the Welsh gollwith. 

Shrove Tuesday was in the twelfth century celebrated 
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in London schools by cock-fights. A chronicler of the 
reign of Henry II. tells us that the boys of the respective 
schools bring a fighting-cock to their master, and that 
they spend the whole morning in watching the combat of 
the birds; ‘totum illud antemeridianum datur ludo puerorum 
vacanlium spectare in scholis suorum pugnas gallorum. 

The Shrove-Tuesday pancake still holds its own among 
us, but nowhere, as is well known, is it honoured with such 
observance as in Westminster School. 

In Wiltshire and Hampshire, at least till quite recently, 
the children used to go “a-shroving.”” They went from 
house to house, singing the following rude ditty: 


Nick nock, nick nock, the pan is hot, 

’Tis time to go a shroving; 

Give us an egg or chunk of cheese, 

Or a piece of the dame’s bacon. 

If the cocks won’t crow, and the hens won't lay, 
Then we shan’t get any pancakes to-day. 


We learn from an eighteenth-century writer that in 
Scotland, “ crowdie,”’ a kind of porridge, eaten with butter 
and milk, corresponded to the English pancake. 

Mid-Lent, or “ Laetare’’ Sunday, is always, on the 
Continent, observed as a sort of feast, an interlude in 
Lenten seriousness. 

It is, so far as the present writer knows, only in 
Lancashire and the Midlands that it bears the name of 
‘Mothering Sunday,” probably from the words of the 
epistle: ‘“‘That Jerusalem .. . . which is our Mother.” 
Formerly it was the custom for people on this day to take 
offerings to their parish, or mother-church, and present 
them at the high-altar; but after the Reformation, and 
possibly earlier, this had given place to the visiting of their 
parents, when practicable, by the absent sons and daughters 
of a family, each of whom took home a little present. 
Hence the pretty old saying: ‘“ He who goes a-mothering 
finds violets in the lane,’’ and the following lines of Herrick, 
in his poem “ To Dianeme,” refer to the same practice: 

I'll to thee a simnel bring 
’Gainst thou go’st a-mothering, 


So that when she blesseth thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me. 


The appearance of the Mid-Lent cakes, known as 
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Simnels, in the London confectioners’ shops is an innova- 
tion of the last few years, but in Lancashire they are a 
time-honoured dainty. The origin of the word has been 
considerably disputed. Some peopie assert that they are 
so called from having been first made by Simnel, father 
of Lambert, a pretender to the throne in the reign of 
Henry VII.; this explanation will, however; be probably 
rejected by the student of etymology as too obvious to 
be tenable. Another theory, commonly held by the 
peasantry, is that a man, finding that his wife, having 
mixed all the ingredients for the cake, was about to put 
them into the oven, remonstrated, declaring that they ought 
to be boiled, and a quarrel ensued, which was settled by 
the woman first boiling, or simmering, and then baking 
the mixture. The true derivation is most likely that which 
connects the word Simmel with the Latin Sismi/a, fine flour, 
and ascribes to the cakes a heathen origin, as descendants 
of the sweet bread baked by the Romans for the feasts 
held in spring-time, in order to invoke the blessing of 
the gods upon the crops. Thus they are a relic of seed- 
time, just as the English word Zen¢ is merely the Anglo- 
Saxon Lencten, i.e., spring. 

In a_ Staffordshire school known to the writer, 
“Mothering Sunday’ was marked by special ceremonies. 
Cakes, raisins and other dainties were hidden by the head- 
mistress in different parts of the building, and the after- 
noon was devoted to hunting for them. But the great 
point was to find the tea-pot, not, be it observed, the 
ordinary school tea-pot, the dimensions of which would have 
rendered it difficult of concealment, but a small one, 
belonging to the infirmary. Its discovery was announced 
by loud bell-ringing. 

And so we draw near to the end of Lent, and to Holy 
Week. Palm Sunday is, in some of the western counties, 
and in Wales, celebrated by the dressing with flowers 
of all the graves, whence it takes the name of “Flowering 
Sunday,” far better known among the poor than the 
orthodox appellation. It is curious to find, from the Life 
of Bishop Amherst, the Catholic Bishop of Northampton, 
that in his young days the miners near Oscott were in the 
habit of coming to the College for ‘‘ palm-posies,” as they 
called the pieces of blessed palm, regarding them as pre- 
servatives against fire-damp. 
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In the Lake Country, the Wednesday in Holy Week 
is, or at least was, called ““ Spy Wednesday,” on account 
of the treachery of Judas. 

Why in Germany Maundy Thursday is known as gréner 
Donnerstag has never been satisfactorily elucidated. The 
word Maundy, is, of course, derived from that Jlandatum 
novum, illustrated by the washing of the Disciples’ feet, 
not from mundare, to cleanse. 

Hot-cross buns have been the subject of much discussion 
amongst etymologists and antiquarians. A writer in the 
early years of the last century tells us that, in heathen 
days, small cakes were made and eaten at certain seasons 
in honour of the goddess Astarte, Artemis or Diana, and 
that in consequence of their shape, a horned crescent, 
the name Jous was given to them, the dous or heifer being 
the symbol of Isis, the earth and the moon. From an 
oblique case of this Greek word dous he derived our 
English 4um, and assigns to our Good Friday buns this 
heathen origin. 

The derivation commonly accepted now-a-days is, how- 
ever, from the old French dugne, a form of the word digne, 
a lump or swelling, and although it is possible that hot- 
cross buns, like many other objects of folk-lore, may be 
traced to a heathen source, their descent has never been 
proved, nor, I believe, has any mention of them before the 
Reformation been discovered. 

The cross marked upon them, though specially appro- 
priate, is not peculiar to them, for an eighteenth-century 
antiquary tells us that, in the reign of Henry III., “ the 
bakers began to imprint upon their bread the representation 
of the cross.”’ All North-country housewives mark their 
loaves thus, to ensure the batch “rising” properly. 
Readers of Silas Marner will remember that Dolly Winthrop 
pricked “1.H.S.” on her lard-cakes, because she knew 
they were “ good letters,” being on the Communion-cloth. 
To this day the peasantry in many parts of England hold 
that bread or cakes baked on Good Friday will never go 
sour, and attribute to them, when kept for some time, 
medicinal and life-preserving qualities. The Durham 
fishermen and sailors often take a piece out with them in 
order to avert disasters at sea, and in various counties 
“Good Friday ” bread, grated with water or milk, is con- 
sidered a sovereign remedy for many ailments. 
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Some years ago the following rhyme was sung by those 
who hawked buns about the streets of London: 


Hot Cross buns, hot Cross-buns 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot Cross Buns. 
If your daughters won’t eat them 
Give them to your sons, 
But if you have none of those little elves, 
Then you must eat them, 
Then you must eat them, 
Then you must eat them all yourselves. 


But our forefathers had other kinds of food peculiar 
to Good Friday. In the Northern counties a herb-pudding, 
largely composed of the “ Passion-dock,’ was then eaten, 
while in Lancashire the principal dish was fg swe, a mixture 
of sliced figs, nutmeg, ale and bread. 

Many curious and inexplicable superstitions are con- 
nected with this day in different parts of Germany. Thus 
branches of elder cut and hung up in the house after sunset 
are held to preserve the dwelling against lightning, the 
hazel must be cut on Good Friday in order to be effectual 
as a divining-rod, and stranger still, the twig is believed 
to possess the power of striking an absent person. In 
medizval England Good Friday was marked by the 
hallowing at the hands of the King of “ cramp-rings,” 
to be distributed as remedies against cramp, or falling 
sickness. 

Easter is pre-eminently the festival of joy, and falling 
as it does in the springtime of the year, seems to find its 
counterpart in nature; the Alleluia of the Christian world 
is echoed by the songs of the birds, the new fire, solemnly 
blessed by the Catholic Church on its eve, seems to corres- 
pond with the light and warmth to which we then begin 
to look forward. 

Many of us have suffered from the superstition, still 
common in many English households, that no fire must be 
lit in the living-rooms after the “spring-cleaning.’”’ It 
may be of interest to learn from an early sixteenth-century 
writer that it was customary at Easter to 


do the fyre out of the hall; and all blacke wynter brondes, and all 
thynges that be foule with fume and smoke shall be done awaye, 
and where the fyre was shall be gayly arrayed with fayre flowers, 
and strewed with green rysshes all aboute. 
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The egg, associated in. our minds with Easter-tide, 
has had a mystical significance in many ages and amongst 
various nations. The Persians, at their New Year's festival, 
which fell at the vernal equinox, gave each other coloured 
eggs, symbolical of the triumph of the sun over the dark- 
ness of winter, whilst the Egyptians regarded them as 
typifying the renovation of mankind after the Deluge, and 
the Jews the departure of the Chosen People from Egypt. 
Christians adopted them as emblematical of the Resur- 
rection, and to this day the Roman Missal contains a special 
form of blessing for them. Moreover the fact that during 
the strict Lenten fast of earlier ages they were _pro- 
hibited food, made them appropriate Easter gifts, and 
during the Middle Ages large quantities were stained red 
or covered with gold and silver leaf, and distributed to 
members of the Royal household. The custom gradually 
died out, except in the Northern counties, where a basket of 
moss containing eggs dyed of various gay colours, appeared 
on the Easter Sunday breakfast-table. Later in the day the 
children, the girls being all dressed in white, repaired 
to a hillside, and cracked their eggs by rolling them one 
against another. Memory recalls an attic-nursery in an 
old London house, whose little inmates bowled their 
Easter-eggs on its sloping floor. Now-a-days the shop- 
windows are adorned with artificial eggs of every kind, 
from the modest chocolate, or wooden sweet-filled egg to 
the large velvet-lined receptacle for all sorts of dainty 
trifles. 

Ascension Day has in our country no special customs 
linked with it, but all who have been in Florence for this 
feast will remember the universal exodus to the surrounding 
country, or at least to the Cascine, to capture “ grilli,” 7.e., 
grasshoppers. Should this be impossible, there remains 
the alternative of purchasing the tiny wooden grasshoppers 
sold at the street-corners. But a “ grillo” of some kind 
you must have, or bad luck will follow you through the 
year. The reason of this is that a grasshopper is said to 
have clung to the garment of our Lord when He ascended 
into Heaven. 

May-Day in English towns is fast losing its distinctive 
character, even “ Jack-in-the-Green ” being a far rarer sight 
than he was twenty years ago, and the Maypole dance is 
scarcely likely to have been even seen by the boys and girls 
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of our day. In some rural districts, however, the children, 
carrying a small tree or branch of hawthorn, go from house 
to house, singing ditties, which vary in the different 
counties, some being obviously much older than others. 
The present writer heard in Oxfordshire a rather quaint 
and pretty song, of which the following verses may serve 
as a specimen: 


Good morrow, ladies and gentlemen, 
We wish you a happy May ; 

We've come to show you our garland, 
Because it is May-day ; 

A branch of May we have brought you ; 
Before your door it stands ; 

It is but a sprout, it will grow about 

By the work of our Lord God’s hands. 
Awake, arise, lift up your eyes 

And call on God for grace, 


Repent, repent of your former sins 
While you have time and space. 


So now we’ve sung our little short song 
We can no longer stay 

God bless you all, both great and small 
And send you a merry May. 


Some of the May-Day songs which still linger in 
different villages, especially in those of the West Country, 
are said to date from the end of the sixteenth century, 
and this seems probable, since they possess something of the 
peculiar grace and delicacy which marks the Elizabethan 
lyric. . 

Very few Saints’ days have preserved any distinguishing 
characteristic, and the twenty-third of June, or Midsummer's 


Eve, passes by unheeded. But in the Middle Ages the 
day was marked by various celebrations, in all of which 
fire played an important part. Many different explana- 
tions of this fact have been suggested. The custom, 


prevalent all over Ireland and many parts of England, of 
lighting fires in the fields, and leaping over them, has 
been referred to a pagan origin, for it is certain that at 
the Palilia, or rites of Pales, the Roman shepherds set 
alight bundles of straw, and jumped over them in order 
to drive away wolves from their flocks. 

In medizval Paris an enormous bonfire was lit every 
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Midsummer's Eve in the Place de Gréve, its main con- 
stituent being a tree, which the King was accustomed to 
fire with his own hands. The ashes were afterwards carried 
away by the people for good luck. In this fire for many 
years was burnt a bag or basketful of cats, and in the 
registers of the city is an entrance of the payment of a 
hundred sous to an official for having provided, during the 
years 1571—1573 “all the cats required as usual for 
the fire. No reason has been assigned for this cruel 
practice, which gradually fell into abeyance, although the 
lighting of the bonfire by the King continued down to the 
reign oi Louis XIV. 

An old French writer tells us that at the winter and the 
summer solstice, a burning wheel was rolled down a hill, 
in order to represent the falling of the sun, and that 
‘the people imagine that all their ill-luck rolls away from 
them with this wheel.’’ He adds that the bonfires lit on this 
day were intended to celebrate the beginning of the year, 
which in olden times began with June or the junior month, 
and ended with May, the major month. He gives no 
authority for this quaint statement, which, needless to say, 
is not borne out by history. 

In England, the bracken fires, which blazed on every 
hillside on Midsummer’s Eve, were kindled in order to keep 
away the witches and evil spirits who held revel that 
night, and no sleeping baby was left unwatched, lest the 
fairy-folk should steal it, and put a changeling in its place. 
Readers of Scott will recall the appearance of Sir Richard 
of Coldinghame on “the eve of the good St. John.” 

Cambridgeshire had formerly a festival of its own, 
unconnected with Midsummer, on June 23rd, for that day 
was the feast of St. Etheldreda, or St. Audrey, the royal 
Saxon Abbess of Ely, and in the market-place of that town 
was held a great fair, among the distinctive wares of which 
were bunches of gay ribbons, called St. Audrey’s ribbons. 
Hence our word “ tawdry,” which originally meant merely 


” 


“ bright-coloured.”’ 

Most Londoners are accustomed, in late July, to the 
importunities of the small street arabs for pennies for their 
“grotto,” but it may safely be dffirmed that none of 
the littkhe beggars, and few of the donors, are aware that 
the aforesaid “ grotto ’’ has come down to us from the days 
when the shrine of St. James the Great at Compostella 
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was one of the favourite places of pilgrimage, ranking 
probably next to Rome.? 

The name of All Hallows for All Saints is perhaps 
familiar to us now-a-days only in the title of the church of 
All Hallows, Barking, but in both Scotland and Ireland 
Hallow’een is a day of friendly gatherings, and is marked 
by one or two curious customs. In the former country 
three saucers are placed on the table, one filled with water, 
one empty, and one having water mixed with a little 
earth. Each person is blindfolded in turn, and, going up 
to the table, dips his fingers into one of the saucers. The 
first betokens a happy marriage, the second bachelor or 
spinsterhood, the third union with a widow or widower. 
Of course the position of the saucers is altered between 
each attempt. In Ireland the third saucer, filled with dry 
earth, has a tragic signification, a violent death. In 
Ireland, too, nuts are set down to roast in pairs by the 
lads and lasses, and are supposed to exercise influence on 
the love-affairs of their owners; if Dan’s nut, which has 
been placed by that of Biddy, bursts away, it is a sign that 
the swain will be fickle. It must be owned that the young 
people not seldom manage to guide fortune in the way 
desired by them. 

November 2nd, or All Souls’ Day, is, in our age, 
practically unknown to the peasantry, though in some 
remote villages the children till lately sang a “ souling 
song "’ on that day, and often begged at farmhouses for a 
‘“soul-cake.”” The peasantry in Ireland are, or at least 
were, careful to set doors and windows of the cabin open in 
order to welcome the spirits of the departed, who on this 
one day in the year were supposed to revisit their old 
homes. 

A childish idea, maybe, yet many amongst us look 
back wistfully to the beliefs of our childhood, and this 
emboldens the present writer to hope that some may be 
found to cast an indulgent glance upon the gathering 
together of relics of more simple, childlike, and perhaps 
in some respects, happier days than our own. 

MILDRED PARTRIDGE. 


1 See ‘* Remember the Grotto,” THE MONTH, February, 1911. 
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WE are not in the least anxious to see the Welsh Church dis- 
established, and we were glad to note that Lord Ninian Crich- 
ton Stuart, the only Catholic representative of a Welsh con- 
stituency, spoke against the Bill in the debate on the iirst 
reading. After all, the Nonconformists of the Principality 
have no substantial grievance, none certainly to be compared 
with the intolerable burden borne for centuries by the Catho- 
lics of Ireland. On the other hand spoliation is a danger 
cus precedent, especially dangerous when resorted to with- 
out pressing need. Hodie mihi, cras tibi, the Welsh Church 
may say, not only to Canterbury and York, but to other re- 
ligious organizations as well. Moreover, if the probable sym- 
pathies of the original donors are to be taken into account, we 
feel that on the whole they would prefer their endowments 
to be spent in preserving what still remains of sacramental 
teaching and of Catholic ritual, however maimed, rather than 
upon purposes that are purely secularist. The mention of 
Museums sounds only too much like a derisive suggestion 
that the deceased should be provided with a monument out 
of his own estate. It is a poor consolation to know that be- 
hind the glass cases of Aberystwith will be decently interred 
all such remnants of medizval Catholicism as have survived 
the successive inroads of Henry VIII., Cromwell, the lit 
tle Bethels, and Mr. Lloyd George. 

But while we are much in sympathy with the efforts of the 
Opposition to reject, or at any rate to retard, the threatened 
disestablishment, we cannot think that the leaders of the 
Church party have been well advised in putting forward the old 
theory of continuity as a substantial element in the case for the 
defence. Even in its most favourable setting, the theory is 
only half believed in by Churchmen themselves, especially by 
those who have any pretence to be regarded as students of his- 
tory. But what we especially deprecate is the attempt to win 
new acceptance for this thoroughly unsound conception by an 
attack on the scholarship of the great jurist who has done 
more than any modern writer to bring home to his countrymen 
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the true position of the Church in Catholic times. That Mait- 
land was an investigator of extraordinary thoroughness and 
erudition has never been disputed by anyone who was really 
competent to appreciate his work. He was the last man in the 
world to dogmatize about matters which he had only imper- 
fectly apprehended, and an indictment which charges him 
equivalently with ignorance and assertiveness can only in the 
long run recoil upon the head of the perpetrator. When a 
critic is obtuse enough to presume upon Maitland’s dis- 
claimer of special knowledge in a particular branch of legal 
study, and to treat him de haut en bas as a tyro, he is only 
displaying his own incompetence. For that reason we ven- 
ture to think that the Rev. Arthur Ogle, by his recent work 
on The Canon Law in Medieval England, has rendered a 
very doubtful service to the cause of Church defence. How- 
ever, the question of Mr. Ogle’s elusive rhetoric and flip- 
pant tone does not immediately concern us here.t What we 
are interested in for the moment is his revival of that strange 
conception of a medizval national Church, a ghost which 
we believed that Maitland’s brilliant essays had finally laid 
to rest. But clearly it is not so, and it has struck us that the 
three or four examples appealed to by Mr. Ogle in proof 
of his improbable thesis, might usefully form the subject of 
some little commentary. 

Among the many points established in Maitland’s now 
famous volume no one is more important than his recognition 
of the fact that there never was, properly speaking, any such 
entity as the Ecclesia Anglicana. ‘‘ Too often,”’ he remarks, 
‘“‘ we speak of ‘ the Church of England ’ and forget that there 
was no ecclesiastically organized body that answered to that 
name. No tie of an ecclesiastical or spiritual kind bound 
the Bishop of Chichester to the Bishop of Carlisle, except 
that which bound them both to French and Spanish Bishops.”’ 
If we want to obtain right views of the ecclesiastical life of 
the Middle Ages, it is hardly possible to lay too much stress 
upon the fact that the position of the Church in England 
differed in no substantial way from the position of the Church 
in France or in Spain, or even in the more isolated States of 
Central Europe, or in Ireland, or in Scandinavia. It is true 
that the term Zcclesia Anglicana was occasionally used, and 


' For this aspect of Mr. Ogle’s work, the reader may be referred to two 
articles in recent numbers of the Tablet, May 18th and May 25th, on ‘“ Maitland 
v. Stubbs.” 
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that we meet it from time to time in the pages of Lyndwood's 
digest of the constitutions issued by Archbishops of Canter- 
bury at their provincial councils. But for all that the phrase 
Ecclesia Anglicana was not a doctrinal but a geographical 
expression, a compendious way of referring to that portion 
of Christ’s Church which lay within the dominions of the 
King of England. It would no more have occurred to Lynd- 
wood to speak of “ Anglicanism ”’ as a distinct abstraction, 
representing the complexus of the doctrines or practices of 
English Christians, than it would occur to anyone now-a-days 
to speak of Cambrianism as an abstraction representing the 
complexus of the doctrines and practices of the Church of 
Wales. All the world admits the cosmopolitanism of the 
Roman Communion in modern times. But the cosmopoli- 
tanism of the Church in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies was even more pronounced. It is true that the cen- 
tralizing tendencies at work have very much developed since 
the Council of Trent. Communications have become indefi- 
nitely easier, the Holy See has exercised a much more watch- 
ful control over the proceedings of provincial councils, the 
observance of the periodical visits ad /imina has been strictly 
enforced upon the whole episcopate, a certain proportion of 
the clergy in almost every country in the world have spent 
some years of study in Rome. But it may be questioned 
whether these and other causes have been more efficacious 
in drawing together the different groups and units of the 
modern Catholic Church than were certain other influences 
which were at work throughout Christendom in the later Mid- 
dle Ages. In particular, we are much inclined to doubt 
whether any historian has yet adequately estimated the effect of 
the study of one common ecclesiastical law, and secondly, and 
even more notably, whether anyone has done justice to the in- 
credibly important part played in this assimilating process by 
Religious, especially those of the mendicant Orders, who jour- 
neyed from country to country and from province to province to 
an extent which has been little investigated or understood. Of 
course, all this intercourse was facilitated enormously by the 
fact that Latin was still universally a spoken language among 
all who had any pretensions to education. If we find a great 
number of foreigners, as we do, who were provided to Eng- 
lish benefices, it must not be forgotten that we also find a 
vast crowd of Englishmen who secured for themselves more 
or less lucrative posts abroad, and that there were a still 
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greater multitude of students who poured out of the country 
to attend the lectures at Paris and Bologna, at Padua and 


Vercelli. The obstacle of language which in later cen- 
turies became so real a check upon migratory habits, prac- 
tically did not exist. A professor would lecture in turn at 


Oxford and at Paris, at Bologna or Cologne, at Basle or 
Padua, at Heidelberg or Valladolid, at Prague or at Coim- 
bra, and his audience, if he were a man of any fame, would 
maintain its numbers quite irrespective of the fact that he 
was not a native of the country in which he was for the time 
residing. 

And since we have touched upon this matter of Universi- 
ties, let us note how ill the whole history of such institutions 
accords with the idea that there was in those days anything of 
the nature of a national English Church. To begin with, in 
practically every case an University was constituted by a Papal 
Bull, in other words, by a charter from the Holy See. Here 
ire the terms in which one such Roman document, addressed 
to Cambridge by John XXII. in 1318, is described by Mr. 
Bliss: 


Ordinance at the King’s request addressed to the University 
of masters and scholars in the studium generale at Cambridge, 
establishing there a studium generale in every faculty, and confirming 
all privileges and indults hitherto granted by Popes and Kings." 


Surely on Anglican principles this was a matter for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or a national synod to concern 
themselves with, not for the Pope. But the same held good 
at Oxford, for besides what might be called a foundation Bull 
emanating from Innocent IV. in 1254, we have a most im- 
portant document, issued in 1300 by Boniface VIII., and 
thus summarized in the Alunimenta Oxoniensia, of the Rolls 
Series. 


Boniface has received a petition from the Chancellor, Masters, 
Doctors, and Scholars of the University of Oxford showing that 
the Kings of England from time to time have granted them divers 
privileges and, among others, that the Chancellor should have the 
cognizance of all contracts and the punishment of crimes done 


1 Bliss, Calendar of Entries in the Pafal Registers, vol. ii., p.172. The first 
Bull addressed to Oxford is calendared in vol. i., p. 306. It is printed in full 
with other documents in Munimenta Oxon, i. p. 26. The Papal Bull by which the 
University of St. Andrews was founded in 1413 is facsimiled in Vol. II. of the 
National Monuments of Scotland. 
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within the boundaries of the University, in all cases wherein a 
scholar or his servant or other person subject to the Chancellor’s 
authority is a party (except cases of homicide, mutilation, and 
freehold; in which by the King’s breve the delinquent may be 
brought before another tribunal), and praying for the confirmation 
of these privileges. He (Boniface) therefore exempts the University 
from all ecclesiastical authority of Archbishops, Legati nati, 
Bishops, and other ordinary judges, and pronounces null and void 
all previous sentences of excommunication and which may have 
been fulminated against them.! 


In 1368, Pope Urban V. issued a Bull determining that 
for the valid election of the Chancellor of the University the 
confirmation of the Bishop of Lincoln, the diocesan, was not 
needed. In the same year statutes were passed by the Uni- 
versity to regulate appeals, in which the following clauses 
occur : 


Also, that the right order of the tribunals belonging to the 
University in their proper subordination may be more clearly 
known, the University has enacted and decreed, that next above 
the weekly Official should be the Chancellor, or his Commissary 
General, and immediately above this last the Congregation of 
Regents, and next above that again the University of Regents and 
non-Regents, and immediately above this, in any civil cause, our 
Lord the King, but in any spiritual cause only our Lord, His 
Holiness, the Pope.” 


It will be observed that neither the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury nor the diocesan are so much as mentioned; while 
the fact that the supreme authority thus accorded to the Holy 
See was not a mere formality is attested by numerous docu- 
ments which may easily be found in the Calendars of Papal 
Registers edited by Messrs. Bliss and Twemlow.* What 
sort of a national Church was this in which the Pope, by 
a stroke of the pen and without even the pretence of say- 
ing by your leave, excluded the Archbishops and other digni- 
taries of that Church from any sort of jurisdiction over or 
interference with their own leading University? 


1 Munimenta, p. 229. 

2 Munimenta, p. 232 and cf. p. 460. 

8 See for example as early as 1312, vol. ii. pp. 111 and 167, where the Pope 
settles a protracted dispute between the University of Oxford and the Domi- 
nican Order. See also in the same volume, pp. 472, 492, 493, 495. And in the 
volume of Petitions, in the same series, pp. 385, 386, 460, 504, 526. 


VOL. CXIX. NN 
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To return, however, from this digression, our line of argu- 
ment is that every antecedent consideration would incline us 
to the belief that throughout Christendom the religious life 
and thought of each country, small or great, centred in Rome. 
It was from the Pope that all jurisdiction was derived as well 
as all spiritual favours, whether of the nature of dispensations 
or privileges. It was he who, as Maitland has so convin- 
cingly demonstrated, was the Universal Ordinary. He could 
interfere anywhere, and often did so of his own mero motu, 
taking things into his own hands, without apology, over the 
heads of Archbishops, Bishops, and all intermediate authori- 
ties. His action might sometimes be resented, but the prin- 
ciple was recognized, and in practice no resistance was made. 
Again, it was to the Pope that every Archbishop, after hav- 
ing made humble petition for the pallium, took an oath of 
obedience in the most ample terms. And throughout the 
length and breadth of these Christian lands, all recognizing 
Papal authority, there was, as we have said, a constant coming 
and going of students, pilgrims and friars, more particularly 
of the last-named in the special capacity of preachers and 
professors. 

Now, we would ask: of the many hundreds and thousands 
of strangers, who in this manner found their way into Eng- 
land, whether from motives of curiosity, or devotion, or study, 
or again, in the quality of official visitors, or even legates 
representing the Holy See, is there a single recorded instance 
of an observer who has left it upon record that England dif- 
fered from the rest of the world in the fact that it possessed 
a national Church? Has any one of the many capable clerks 
and casuists of foreign birth who were provided to English 
benefices expressed his surprise that “the English Courts 
Christian held themselves free to accept or reject, and did 
in some cases reject, the Canon Law of Rome?” Or wice 
versa, has a passage ever been found in the writings of any 
of the innumerable Englishmen who went on legal business to 
Rome, or studied at foreign universities, which implied that 
he found the religious atmosphere strange and missed the 
independence of his own national Church institutions? In 
any case, it does not seem rash to conclude that if any such 
testimony were forthcoming, we should soon hear of it. Evi- 
dence of this sort would be far too valuable to our Anglican 


1 Although a very large part of Maitland’s book is taken up with this matter, 
Mr. Ogle has not a word to say on the subject. 
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friends as a controversial asset for them to allow it to be for- 
gotten. 

Of course it is open to Mr. Ogle and his sympathizers to 
contend that the situation in England excited no remark be- 
cause all other countries equally asserted their independence 
of the Pope, and equally refused to admit the Decretals as 
binding statute law. This would be to our thinking a more 
logical position, though it would be difficult in that case to 
understand how the Holy See has retained so much authority 
in Catholic lands. But in point of fact it seems to be part of the 
Anglican conception that the attitude of the English Church 
was quite exceptional. In certain definite appeals which Mr. 
Ogle makes to Lyndwood, as a witness to English custom, 
he seems to wish to impress us with the fact that England 
showed an independence of the Papal Law, which was un- 
known abroad. It will be interesting to look into one or two 
of these examples. 

Among the constitutions commented upon by Lyndwood 
was one of St. Edmund Rich (1236) which ran as follows: 

“ 

Let no Rector presume to sell the tithes of his church which 
are not yet gathered before the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, from which day the fruits ought to go by custom to the 
payment of the said Rectors’ legacies or debts if they shall have 
died before the gathering of such fruits.? 


This enactment Mr. Ogle speaks of as containing two 
rules of “ purely English Church Law.’? Several times over 
he tells us that this enactment embodies an English custom 
“in opposition to the /us Commune,’’* and he goes on to ex- 


plain :¢ 


According to the ‘‘canon law of Rome,” whenever an acting 
rector or vicar died, the fruits of his benefice which were then in 
his hands, not to speak of those accruing at the subsequent 
Michaelmas, passed to his successor ; or if there were a prolonged 
delay in the appointment of the successor, they were to be 
expended by the Bishop for the good of the Church... . By 
English Canon Law, on the other hand, whenever a Bishop or 
rector or vicar or any one, whether acting or not, deriving a 
personal income from an ecclesiastical benefice, died, the fruits of 
his benefice then surviving, bona intuitu ecclesia acquisita constituted 
a disposable estate, and if his death took place after Lady Day, 


1 See Lyndwood, pp. 23—26; Ogle, p. 92. 
2 Ogle, p. 97, cf. pp. 95, 99, &c. 3 Ibid. pp. 92, 94. 4 Ibid. Pe 95- 
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the fruits accruing at the ensuing Michaelmas were included as 
part of his estate, and were available for the payment of his debts 
or legactes. 


These last two words are italicized by Mr. Ogle to call 
attention to the fact that the very power to dispose by will 
of any fruits of a benefice was “a peculiarity of English 
Canon Law,” and in contradiction to the Roman decretals. 
He says further, that on these important English peculiari- 
ties, “the doctors of the Curia, Hostiensis, Cardinalis, 
Johannes Andreas, and the rest afford no light, and the 
* supreme law giver ’ less than none.”’ 

With all respect to Mr. Ogle, the doctors of the Curia 
throw abundant light upon precisely these questions. That he 
can make such a statement only shows that he has not read 
them. What they primarily make clear is the fact that in these 
particular matters great diversity of practice prevailed in 
different European countries. England was not in the least 
singular in departing from the rule of the /us Commune, and 
the general Opinion of these doctors of the Curia, who were 
speaking for those parts of the world which they knew, and 
who were not concerned with the English practice, was that 
according to the principles of the Canon Law these were mat- 
ters in which local custom might safely be followed. To 
quote at length would take too much space, but here are a few 
words of the great Johannes Andrez, who is representative of 
many others. He begins by citing Guido de Baysio (“* Archi- 
diaconus ’’) and says: 


The custom of the Church of Modena allows the canons to 
dispose by will of the fruits of their prebends, even of those which 
will be gathered in after their death, for the twelve months ensuing. 
It is asked whether such a custom is valid in law. 

For the affirmative, first of all Guido cites two ancient 
decretals and the opinions of seven Doctors, which are further 
helped out by certain rules of law and three specific reasons, &c.* 


The discussion occupies much space, but Johannes finally 
holds that the custom may be approved, quoting in his sup- 
port the then recent “ extravagant ” of John XXII. Suscepti 
regiminis.2. What was lawful and in accordance with Papal 
Law in Italy was also permissible in England, and there is not 


1 Jo. Andrez, Questiones Mercuriales, Rouen, 1509, fol. 81. 
2 Friedberg, Corpus Furis; ii. p. 1205. 
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the slightest reason to suppose that when Lyndwood, after 
citing Johannes Andree and others, upholds the English cus- 
tom, he is, therefore, of opinion that rules of English Church 
Law override the /us Commune. 

How very far this particular English custom was from be- 
ing peculiar to our northern land, as Mr. Ogle supposes, may 
be judged by an exactly similar practice which Pope Alexan- 
der III. tolerated in a Bull addressed to the Archbishop of 
Salerno in Southern Italy. 


Although the custom referred to, according to which a cleric 
dying between the first of March and the first of November may 
dispose by will of all the fruits which would accrue for that year, 
is not in accordance with reason, still, since it is observed in many 
churches, you may fairly tolerate it in your archbishopric especially 
if the cleric at his decease is burdened with debt.! 


Let us take another example in which exactly the same sort 
of foolish misunderstanding is repeated,? and in which again 
Mr. Ogle represents the English and Roman Church Law as 
in irreconcilable opposition, while the Papal law goes to the 
wall. Englishmen, says Mr. Ogle, in his grandiose way: 


have never been spoilers of churches and baiters of clergy. 
Two things may be noted about their old-time attitude towards 
their spiritual pastors and masters. They insisted that their 
parsons should be good Englishmen, and given this, they were 
perfectly satisfied to treat them well. Their clergy by the 
customary and statutory Church laws of England were relieved 
of a weighty burden laid upon them and accorded a weighty 
privilege denied them by the Roman Canon Law. Every parish 
had its church and every church by law had to be maintained in 
repair. The costs were heavy and recurrent. Upon whom did 
they fall? The law of the Decretum was decisive upon the matter. 
The entire charge was laid upon the rector. Not so said, and 
says, the law of England. The responsibility of the rector was 
limited to the chancel, the upkeep of the nave is an obligation of 
the parishioners. This was a custom of national church law. 


To begin with, we might remark, as Mr. Ogle himself 
points out, that even in England the custom differed from 
church to church. The fact is that this again was a matter 


1 See Mansi, Concilia, xxii. 381. Cf. N. de Tudeschis (‘‘ Panormitanus”’), 
‘Valet tamen consuetudo ut canonicus possit testari de reditibus percipiendis 
anno sequenti post mortem."’ In JJ1. Decretalium, fol. 114, v°., Ed. Lyons, 1586. 

2 And this in spite of Maitland's clear explanation on p. 42. 
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in which the ruling of the Decretum was held by all authori- 
ties to give way before local usage. Lyndwood himself tells 
us that there were churches in the city of London, in which 
the whole burden of repairs rested by custom upon the 
parishioners, in spite of the ordinance of Archbishop Win- 
chelsey that certain expenses had to be borne by the Rector. 
But when we turn to the Continental law-books, what rule do 
we find? Without exception, they declare that in this matter 
established custom is the first thing to be considered. It is 
only when no custom exists, that the prescription of the De- 
cretum comes into play. Let us take, for example, the canon- 
ist Henry de Bohic, a Frenchman, who wrote about 1345. 


If, says he, you ask who ought and is bound to repair the church, 
I distinguish. Either there is an approved custom with regard 
to the church that the people or layfolk repair it (and this is the 
practice in certain districts, and such custom is to be adhered to, 
for it is especially their concern since they there receive the 
sacraments of the Church and hear Mass, and this is especially to 
be observed when they pay their tithes badly), or else there is no 
such custom. Inthe latter case, &c. 


Then, after discussing the alternative supposition that 
there is no such approved custom, Bohic finally remarks: 


From what has been said, accept this conclusion that we must 
first look to what custom decides, secondly to any quota set aside for 
the fabric, thirdly to what I have laid down here. 


The other canonists in their discussion of this matter take 
exactly the same line, for example the Portuguese, Valasco, 
informs us that ante omnia in hac obligatione fabrice atten- 
dendam esse consuetudinem, and then he goes on to say that 
in many places of the kingdom of Portugal the parishioners 
are bound to repair the nave of the church (corpus ecclesia) 
while the rector and others who may hold benefices there are 
required only to attend to the principal chapel (capellam 
majorem).' It would be easy to quote other authorities, but 
this is surely sufficient to show that in this matter again Eng- 
land was not in the least degree singular. It had its own 
usages regarding a problem of some delicacy, a problem 
which in almost every part of Christendom was settled by 
local custom rather than by positive law. 

We do not wish to protract this discussion further. That the 
ceremonial of the Church belonged to the same category of 


1 Valasco, Consultationes, cons. 179 a.n. 7; Cf. Panormitanus, fol. 219 v°. 
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matters which were left almost entirely to the decision of ap- 
proved custom will be plain to all. One could quote a long 
succession of Continental authorities who speak in exactly 
the same terms as Lyndwood, declaring that in judicial mat- 
ters, in the administration of the Sacraments and in the 
greater fasts, the rules established by the Decretals should 
be strictly followed, but that in the Church services it was 
right to allow the long-established custom of the locality to 
pronounce the final verdict.! 

One word in conclusion. There is much reason to be 
grateful to the Record Commissioners for their many useful 
publications, which have thrown so much light on the history 
of the past, but none of these are more valuable to the eccle- 
siastical student than those Calendars of Entries in the Papal 
Registers relating to Great Britain and Ireland, which have 
been extracted from the Vatican archives by the care of 
Messrs. Bliss and Twemlow. It simply passes our compre- 
hension how any reasonable man who carefully examines these 
documents and compares them with the similar entries con- 
cerning other countries, can believe either that England in 
medizval times had a national Church of her own, or that 
she was ecclesiastically in any different position from the 
other nations of Christendom. 

is Bs 


t See, for example, Henricus Bohic, Super V Lib. Decretalium, Lyons, 1498, 


°o 


fol. xvii. v°. 
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MADAME CORENTINE. 
— 


CHAPTER X. 


THE child was born at dawn. Marie-Anne had _ hardly 
given any sign of suffering. She lay on her bed at the end of 
the room beneath the half-drawn curtains like a dead woman. 
When Corentine had whispered almost joyfully, ‘It’s a boy!” 
the mother had made no answer. Could she rejoice over the 
son of a dead husband, a poor little creature born while the 
waves were still rolling over the corpse of his father? How 
was she to go on living, forever confronted with this pledge of 
past happiness? Poor children of sailors, how many of you 
are born of desolate mothers! How many of you are greeted 
with tears! Something of this sadness seems to have run 
from the mothers’ veins into those of their children, and per- 
haps that is why seafaring folk are so often pensive and 
gloomy as if predestined. Corentine sat by the window and 
dressed the baby. The light of coming day lay in a rosy 
bar against the horizon, and the sky, swept free of clouds, 
looked more auspicious. She hurried with her task, choosing 
the prettiest among the tiny garments piled on a chair, ready 
to her hand. She tried on several caps, and when she had 
fastened the lace ruffle round the little sleeping face, she 
kissed the infant with unexpected tenderness. She felt more 
like the real mother of the fragile creature, to whom caresses 
seemed due. Her heart, which had never been hard to chil- 
dren, melted at the memory of past maternal joys. As the 
mew-born babe lay across her knees in its white long clothes, 
she felt what infinite happiness it would be to have another 
child, a son. 

It was now broad daylight. The news had been heard in 
Perros, and a general feeling of sorrow pervaded the place. 
People met with sad head-shakings, and mothers looked 


1 Translated from the French of René Bazin, by L. M. Leggatt. 
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grave. All were remembering tales of the past. Above even 
the sympathy felt for Marie-Anne, a selfish sense of possible 
calamity hung over the heads of all the dwellers on the cliff. 
All who came through the town were told, and looked up at 
the windows of the house of mourning as they passed. In the 
courtyard, under the slate penthouse, a dozen or more agi- 
tated, black-clad women were assembled. The most excited 
were the very young wives, not yet widowed, carrying babies 
in their arms. They talked in low voices, but with gesticula- 
ting arms pointing to the sea, now lying calm as far as the 
eye could see, with barely a ripple on its clear surface after 
the two days’ tempest. 

“* When her man left her,” said one, “ he was'in a great 
state. He felt nervous . . . it’s often a sign.” 

“Oh, that all depends,” answered an old woman pinned 
up tightly ina shawl. “ There are no such things as signs. 
When sorrow’s coming, it comes.”’ 

“‘ Perhaps the coastguard will answer this morning.” 

“He can't before eight o’clock. Poor Marie-Anne, only 
confined last night! ”’ 

“It was the shock. Yvon's wife had her baby last year 
on the night her man was drowned.” 

“Well, look here,” said a third, a very young and pretty 
woman, whose black velvet bows were still quite new on her 
trim bodice. “I don’t believe it’s quite certain, even now. 
The Syndic is frightened. Only last September I was just as 
bad as Marie-Anne, everyone had come home but Louis. 
There was no news, and nothing had been heard of the ship 
for two months. One morning old Le Floch came to see me 
at four o'clock shouting, ‘ Lise, your husband’s in the har- 
bour!’ Lord, it did not take me long to get down!” As 
she spoke she smiled rapturously at the recollection. 

Close by, behind the others, a tall old woman with dis- 
hevelled frizzy grey hair like iron filings, was sitting on a 
stone against the wall. It was the mother of the cabin boy, 
who had hurried from Ploumanac’h. No one noticed her. 
She turned a glance of fury on the last speaker. 

‘“* Everyone pities the Guens, because they are rich!” she 
cried, ‘“ but there are others in trouble, too. I’m a poor 
woman, and all I had left was my boy, and the sea’s taken 
him. He helped keep me, and now he’s dead! A boy who 
never gave me an hour's anxiety!”’ 

The women looked at her, and shook their heads pity- 
ingly. 


, 
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The door opened and Guen came out. He had not un- 
dressed, and daylight had awakened him. He passed the 
women, holding himself very straight in his brass-buttoned 
coat, simply saying, ‘* Marie-Anne’s asleep, I think. Don't 
make too much noise, my dears,” and went on his way. 

The mother of Guyon le Da, the cabin-boy, followed him 
at some distance, as if begging alms. She wanted her share 
of the news which he, the rich man, was able to bring her, 
news of life or death; for everything in this world has its 
price, and can be bought with money. 

Poor Guen, his bay was looking enchantingly beautiful! 
The English cutter was going briskly to L’Isle de Thomé, 
all sails spread in the sun to catch the morning breeze! 

““ Oh, the sea, what a jade she is!"’ he murmured. “Never 
twice alike!”’ It was long since he had insulted the sea, but 
he turned his head and would not even look at it. 

The townspeople watched him going up the street, each 
one saying to himself, “ He’s going for the telegram. He 
looks aged already . . . as if ws 

When he reached the post-office he was afraid to go in, 
but he would not show any emotion before the post-mistress 
who was looking through the half-open window. He tried to 
say his usual good morning, and as he looked at the fuschia, 
with its crimson points against the granite, he wanted to 
remark on its bloom. But the words failed him. With a 
mere abrupt gesture of greeting, he entered. 

The telegram had arrived. ‘ Mainmast of sunken ship 
to be seen far out to sea. No further wreckage come ashore.” 

It was quite certain now that Za Jeanne and her crew were 
lost. Marie-Anne was a widow, the new-born babe father- 
less, and Guen bereft of his son-in-law. 

He stopped still for a moment in the passage outside. 
He had tried so hard to encourage hope for the others that he 
had finally made himself hopeful, and had been deceived by 
his own words. Now he realized that at his age he had been 
reasoning as a child. The calamity was certain the night 
before ; the Syndic had not attempted to conceal his opinion. 
Who could have ventured to hope? 

“Well, my man,” he said to himself, “ there’s nothing 
left but to go home with the news, and tell them that all is 
over.” 

Guen had the courage to thank the post-mistress, and then 
left. The old woman was waiting for him outside. She 
asked him in Breton what was on the paper. 
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““ Shipwrecked, my poor Mother Le Df!” he answered. 

She did not say thank you, as he had. She shook her fist 
in his face and poured out a flood of insult and recrimination 
against him, the dead ship’s owner, who had drowned her boy, 
and all the rich and wicked Captains on the high seas. She 
shrieked it out in savage fury while he hurried away home, 
stumbling on the stony slope, his eyes brimming over with 
tears. 

When he reached home there was no one in the courtyard. 
He went up, determined not to tell them anything. He 
decided on the way that it would be better to leave Marie- 
Anne a little longer in uncertainty. 

But when he came in she raised herself on her arms, and 
opened her gentle violet eyes, which she had kept so obstin- 
ately shut. They were so sad and distraught, and so deeply 
sunken that the father hung his head. 

“* There is no news at all,” he said, thinking the lie would 
pass muster. 

But Marie-Anne stared at him a moment longer, and then 
fell back on her pillows, murmuring, “ I don’t believe you, 
they’re all dead!” 

Corentine thought the same, and bent down over the baby, 
so low that her tears could not be seen. She felt a different 
woman, physically and mentally, after all she had gone 
through ; the sleepless night of watching and anxiety and the 
care of the child (she would not give him even into the care 
of Simone, who had come back), had utterly changed her. 
Her face, though haggard with fatigue, had quite a new ex- 
pression of gentle pity and sympathetic kindness. Her heart 
was really changed; she could weep now for the sorrows of 
others, and longed to devote herself to her sadly tried sister 
and father. Above all, she felt a kind of satisfaction at 
being with them all in their common sorrow, instead of at a 
distance, cut off from all family hopes and fears, helpless 
and useless. Beneath the repeated shocks of the past two 
days she had felt herself living the old life, and becoming the 
daughter and sister she could always have been if . . . Her 
cup of bitterness was mixed with joy, and she felt herself a 
better woman, even in Simone’s eyes. They were both hap- 
pier with the new-born child, and even with the poor grief- 
distraught Marie-Anne, than in their selfishly comfortable 
Jersey existence. Neither put their feelings into words, but 
each felt the new influence and mutually respected the other. 
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Guen could not bear the spectacle of his sorrowing chil- 
dren for long. He went out again, this time to see the Syn- 
dic, for the sake of somewhere to go. 

Soon after he had gone, an old woman arrived, a Madame 
Olier, well-known and much respected in the place. Long 
ago her husband had been drowned, and her heart always 
went out to poor young widows, broken hearted and doomed 
to the long lonely days she knew so well. She walked up, 
with a step firm as a man’s, her long crape veil drawn round 
her head. 

‘“* Good-day!”’ she said, and Marie-Anne, at the sound of 
a strange voice, turned her dim eyes upon the visitor and 
recognized her. 

“You are in trouble, Marie-Anne, and I’ve not come to 
talk to you, but only to tell you we’re going to make a Novena. 
Would you like that?” 

The sick woman nodded gratefully. 

‘I have asked all the mothers and daughters who know 
you,”’ continued Madame Olier, “ they are all your friends, 
Marie-Anne. I have asked Guillo, Betié Naget, Caoullet, 
Fanchen, Maon, Cario Palanton, Gégo, and little Nehoueder, 
who has come from Louannec on purpose——”’ 

She stopped, seeing Madame Corentine and Simone look- 
ing at her. She had not ventured to invite them, although 
they would naturally have been the first people to be asked to 
take part in the Novena. But the two L’Héréecs did not 
belong to Perros, their place was no longer among the honest 
wives and daughters of fishermen about to pray for one of 
their sisters under affliction. The old woman’s face assumed 
the distant expression with which quiet people attached to 
their duties look at those who are living under peculiar con- 
ditions. This change of expression was but a flash and 
Madame Olier turned to the bed. 

“ Au revoir, Marie-Anne. We will begin at once. Keep 
up your courage!” she said, and drawing the folds of her 
crape cloak tightly about her, she disappeared. 

Madame Corentine blushed ; a few days before she would 
have angrily protested against such a slight, but in her pre- 
sent changed mood the humiliation roused no anger within 
her. In fact Madame L’Héréec was not at all sure that 
Madame Olier was in the wrong, and she felt anything but 
pleased with herself. All she could realize was regret. Had 
Marie-Anne guessed anything? Her next words sounded 
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like ar inspiration born of a nature apt at all kinds of conso- 
lation, and instinctively aware of what others may be suffer- 
ing. 

‘“‘ Corentine,”” she said, “ baby must be baptized.” 

“ To-day?” 

“The sooner the better. You shall take him.” 

“Very well, darling.” 

“Father is to be godfather, and you godmother. I 
arranged it with 

Her lips refused to utter the name. 

‘*'Yes!’’ answered Corentine, “ I am quite ready and wil- 
ling. Thank you, dearest. I’ve dressed your little angel, 
wouldn't you like to see him?” 

““ No,” said Marie-Anne, in a feeble whisper, “ I’m afraid 
of the likeness. I can’t look at him yet . . . later.” 

When the nurse carried the white bundle past her a few 
minutes later, she opened her eyes for a second. Guen and 
Corentine followed, bowed down with grief; Simone stayed 
behind with the mother. 

The road is rough and steep from the harbour to the 
church in higher Perros. It has houses on either side, ex- 
cepting in the middle, where the sea-shore can be seen be- 
tween the elm-trees on the barren, sloping fields. The towns- 
folk, already stirred by the sight of the long line of women 
going to their Novena, were just talking of the calamity which 
had overwhelmed the entire district, when Guen and his 
daughter began to climb the hill, Corentine walking beside 
the nurse, shading the child from the sun, and the Cap- 
tain on her other side a little in the rear. Pity does 
not last long among average men and women. They had barely 
perceived Guen and exchanged a few words of sympathy for 
the Gironde catastrophe when they saw Madame Corentine. 
Few took any further notice of her. Others made re- 
marks as she passed, which summed up all the unhappy past 
and the hasty judgment of her neighbours. “ Poor old man, 
it’s dreadful for him to have one separated daughter and the 
othera widow. She's left him long enough in Perros without 
coming to look after him. Let her go back again. I 
would rather lose a daughter than have one like her. She’s 
no blessing to any family!” 

Corentine heard some of these observations, and guessed 
at the rest; she was too proudito weep, but her unshed tears 
choked her, and the road seemed as if it would never end. 
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At lasi the little group reached the cemetery. Amidst the 
flower-grown granite graves stood the old church, its oper 
Gothic doorway divided by a small pillar. One side of the 
roof was quite out of proportion with the other, and reached 
nearly down to the ground. They went in, and Corentine 
felt at peace. 

On. the mouldy stone floor, damp from perpetual shadow, 
knelt the women of the Novena, at the foot of a column black 
with the smoke of incense and the rust of ten centuries. 
Against a dark granite background stood a statue of Our Lady 
of Lourdes in her white robes and blue girdle, two golden 
roses on her feet. It was fixed on the heavy border of the 
corbel. The women’s faces were all raised towards her, 
while Madame Olier in her crape cloak said the Rosary. She 
recited the first half of the Hail Marys, and the others finished 
them, all using the rough dialect of the country. In front of 
them burned nine slim little candles fastened to the backs of 
chairs. The first voice began firmly and with no inflections: 

“ Mé o salud Marie, leunoa graces, an otro Doué so ganch 
beniguet a 
and the others ended in a confused murmur: 

“ Santes Marie Mam da Doué, pédet évidon pélérien. 

In a dark chapel at the other end of the church, the parish 
priest was about to baptize the son of Marie-Anne. Corentine 
and the Captain each touched with one hand the child, who 
still lay in the other woman’s arms. They answered the lit- 
urgical questions in a low voice, unable to avoid glancing 
backwards towards the burning lights and the nine kneeling 
women. 

‘Do you believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and earth?”’ asked the priest. 

‘“* I do,” answered Guen and Corentine. 

“ Santes Marie, Mam da Doué . . . ”’ came from the 
group of women. 

‘“‘ Do you believe in Jesus Christ, His only son, our Lord?” 

“ide.” 

“ Santes Marie, Mam da Doué 

‘Do you believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, the 
resurrection of the body and the life everlasting?”’ 

"on." 

“ Santes Marie, Mam da Doué, pédet évidon pélérien. 

The two groups listened to each other in awe, at the sound 
of the prayers going up to Heaven together, some for the child 
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just entering life, others for the shipwrecked father, for ever 
to be unknown to his child. The Rosary grew in volume as 
a mighty psalm, heavy with the sighs of the worshippers in 
recurring waves of supplication. Guen, Corentine, and the 
priest himself lowered their voices more and more, till they 
were lost among the damp vaulted arches of the roof. A ray 
of sun came in through part of the carving of the doorway, 
like a fiery sword. 

“ Santes Marie, Mam da Doué, pédet évidon pélérien. 

No bell was rung for the baptism of the son of the ship- 
wrecked Sullian. The priest had finished his ceremonies 
before the women rose from their knees. 

‘““Come!”’ said Guen, for no one in the chapel attempted 
to move. Corentine and the nurse had both turned towards 
the group of mourning women at the feet of the blue-girdled 
statue. The child slept. 

Without answering, they dumbly obeyed him, and walked 
out with heads bent down, absorbed heart and soul in the 
prayers which grew fainter and fainter in the distance: 

“ Santes Marie, Mam da Doué ~ 

They crossed the cemetery beneath a cloudless sky and 
blazing sunshine. The whole air was full of the strong scent 
of mignonette planted round one of the graves. At the end 
of the path, in front of the upright stone dividing the ceme- 
tery from the road, the two women raised their eyes, and 
looked round like sleepers painfully aroused. Corentine’s 
heart was torn between her sister’s sorrow and the dumb des- 
pair of the man whose step she heard behind her; feeling that 
she had not been able to make him happy. She had lost her 
right to live in her native town, to console and sweeten his last 
years. She felt a yearning for peace, aspirations towards 
something higher and better; a longing for sacrifice rose 
from the depths of her soul and mingled with her pity for 
those belonging to her. 

Two beggar girls knitting by the roadside began to laugh 
at her tragic face. This last insult, so little merited, and 
so poignant at such a moment, made her turn round instinc- 
tively to look for some panoply of defence. She found it in 
the child. 

Guen had walked towards Trestrao beach where one of 
his friends lived, to talk of his son-in-law and the Gironde ; 
he could not keep his grief to himself. 

Corentine turned to the nurse. ‘“ Give me the child,” she 
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cried, ‘‘ I will carry him home.” 

She took little Sullian, his muslin draperies covering her 
shoulder ; and the little sleeping red face sunk confidently on 
her arm. Proud of her burden, protected against all sneers 
by the innocent infant she was carrying, she went down into 
the town among the women of the place, none of them proof 
against the sight of a new-born baby. 

“Look! She's carrying Sullian Lageat’s boy. Guen 
allows it to do her honour. The woman's a mother herself, 
after all.” 

She went on, listening to nothing, absorbed in joy and 
peace, pressing the child to her breast, as if to absorb herself 
in the little dumb unseeing creature. She smiled at him, and 
talked, not with her lips, but from some newly-awakened 
depths of maternal love which made her heart dilate with joy. 

‘“* | wish I had other children like you . . . how I would 
have lovedthem . . . how I could still love them. . . The 
breast you lean against would so willingly have nourished 
them. . . . My pretty darling, my little nephew, I wish you 
were my own!”’ 

She walked on air. Calmed and strengthened, she went 
up into the sick room with a radiant face. Happily Marie- 
Anne was asleep and did not see her sister. She slept for 
three hours, and Simone left them. Between the baby in 
his cradle and Corentine who watched beside it, the unspoken 
dialogue continued. The mute appeal of the closed eyes and 
the little lips turned towards a maternal breast, the little face 
through which a new soul seemed to look at the unhappy wife, 
roused the latent longing for motherhood and hope for new 
life till Madame L’Héréec felt as she had not done for years. 

In the peace of the quiet room, beside the sleeping mother 
and child, spiritual grace was working in its own mysterious 
way. A human soul was accusing itself, gradually becoming 
aware of possibilities of self-sacrifice and atonement, and 
rising, tremulous with happiness, towards the light. 

Towards Louannec the cliffs were turning golden under the 
setting sun. Not even the murmur of the sea broke the still- 
ness. Each soft breath of Marie-Anne was echoed by her 
baby, like the flutter of wings. 

Suddenly there came the sound of a footstep in the court- 
yard. Corentine leaned out of the window. Her father 
was hurrying along, followed by a crowd crying out, “ Is it 
possible. Is it really true?’’ Corentine turned pale; she 
went to the head of the stairs and listened. 
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Guen came in, trembling in every limb, with a wild look 
in his face. Noiselessly he approached the bed where lay his 
sleeping daughter, and knelt down. 

‘“* Marie-Anne!” he whispered, “ father’s little girlie. 

Ne movement. He took his darling’s hand, the rough, 
frecklec hand that lay helpless along the counterpane, and 
fondled it. 

“ Marie-Anne!” 

She looked at him in dumb despair, but almost immedi- 
ately her eyelids opened wider; she saw that her father was 
smiling through his tears, and that he could not articulate a 
word. 

In anguish she opened her mouth, raised herself up, and 
with her stiffened arms pressed against the sheet, bent for- 
ward. 

‘“ What is it? What is it?” she cried, as if her very life 
were ebbing away. 

““Marie-Anne . . . some English sailors. . .at Bilbao 

the whole crew. . . I told you so . . . he’s safe!” 

He rose from his knees, and took his daughter in his arms. 

“* Safe, my child, safe!” he repeated, and broke into sobs. 

When he drew away and let her sink back again, Marie- 
Anne’s face could be seen. She believed in the good news 
with the same faith as she had believed in her sorrow. The 
pretty blonde hair framed a still deadly pale face upon the 
pillow, but one moment had transfigured it. Youth, joy, love 
had returned. Her sweet hyacinth-coloured eyes were full 
of rapture beneath their upturned golden lashes; light 
seemed to play about her forehead, and her mouth smiled at 
happy visions. The Marie-Anne of old days had come back, 
the happy bride, the woman with the saint’s face out of some 


legend of the past. The old father continued, his face now 
beaming. 
“They met with some English . . . You know, darling, 


the mouth of the Gironde is always crammed with ships 
When the girl at the post-office gave me the paper, I guessed 
it was all right . . . she looked as pleased as I was 
Wasn't it splendid news, girls? The ship is lost, but all the 
men were saved. Listen, Marie-Anne, I must go and tell Mére 
Le Df that her boy, the cabin-boy, is safe. . . . You'll spare 
me? Everyone must be happy to-day!” 

She was no longer (listening, she needed no proof, no 
details. She believed. Sullian was alive. 
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Corentine was gazing at her fixedly from one corner of the 
room. One thing had struck her more than anything else in 
the crisis they had just passed through, and that was the won- 
derful happiness of Marie-Anne. 

“* How she loves him!” thought Madame L’Héréec. Be- 
wildered in the atmosphere of love, she hardly dared take a 
step forward lest she should cry out, with her whole soul, 
“1 too want love, I too am widowed!” 

Marie-Anne turned towards her sister, and then to the 
cradle. 

‘“‘ Bring me my son,” she said. 

“Oh, my beloved darling! ”’ she cried, when he was in her 
arms, cheek pressed to cheek, “ your father is alive!” 

Alone with Corentine, she uncovered her breast, and 
suckled her infant Sullian ; and as she bent over her baby she 
heard her sister whisper, “ Pray for me, I am going to Guil- 
laume.”’ 


Ten minutes later Marie-Anne, propped against her pil- 
lows, was gazing at her son sleeping beside her. Close by 
the bed sat the elder ‘woman, worn out with fatigue but deter- 
mined on her new resolve. She listened in all docility to the 
younger and more ignorant. 

“Corentine dear . . . you ought to go at once 
You mustn't talk to Simone . . . it would upset her 
you must humble yourself and not take offence too easily. 

They don’t appreciate you, but I do. . . . Go, dear, 
be brave and kind, and prepared for any sacrifice. . . . It 
is such a wonderful thing to be loved!” 

(To be continued.) 
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I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
Reunion among the Kirks. 


A “ Presbyterian Correspondent,” writing in the Zimes 
for May 2oth, calls attention to the interesting stage now 
reached in Scotland by the Reunion Movement, which for 
some time past has been going on among the Presbyterians. 
In 1890, as we all know, there was a successful fusion be- 
tween two dissentient Churches, the United Presbyterian and 
the Free Church, by the formation of the United Free Church, 
a body which now includes nearly half the Presbyterians in 
Scotland. As reunion is in the air breathed by so many of the 
Christians of the present age, it was to be expected that the 
reconciliation thus achieved would stimulate the desire for 
a further reunion between this United Free Church and 
the parent Church of them all, the Established Church of 
Scotland. For the last three years Committees of these last- 
named Churches, which between them comprise almost all 
of their creed in the country, have been multiplying their 
sittings and discussing the problem in friendly co-operation ; 
and the Zimes correspondent reports that, as can easily be 
imagined, they have been deeply impressed with the shadowy 
character of the differences that keep them apart. The Scot- 
tish Presbyterians of every species—to their honour be it said 
—have all along stood resolutely for the independence of 
their Churches as regards the State, in the management 
of their spiritual affairs. They are not against the principle 
of State establishment and endowment, if it be understood 
merely in the sense that the State, recognizing the Church 
to be the representative of the true religion, is prepared to 
aid it with its sanctions and its funds in carrying out its spiri- 
tual undertakings. What they object to is any attempt on 
the part of the State to interfere in the appointment or sus- 
pension of its ministers, the interpretation or imposition of 
its formularies, and suchlike matters. At best they will con- 
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sent that the State, if it disapproves of the Church spiri- 
tual legislation or action, shall be allowed without opposi- 
tion to withdraw their temporalities from those affected. In 
other words, though they have made a false application of 
it, they have adhered to the Catholic conception of the right 
relation between Church and State, which they inherited from 
the pre-Reformation Church. 

On the other hand, the State has at different times sought 
to impose its yoke on the Scottish Kirk, and, till quite recent 
times claimed to enforce the right of private patronage—which 
the Presbyterians have always resented, as opposed to their 
fundamental principle that the minister must receive his ap- 
pointment in the first instance through a “ call” from his 
congregation. It was over this principle that the great his- 
torical secessions from the Established Church took place, the 
Secessions of 1733 and 1761 which gave birth to the 
Churches afterwards fused into the United Presbyterian 
Church or Great Secession Church, and the Disruption of 1843 
which gave birth to the Free Church. In the case of all these 
secessions the Church they abandoned shared their dislike 
for the right of private patronage, as well as for all other in- 
fringements of the spiritual authority they recognized. The 
only difference between them was that the “ Moderatist ” 
party, which held that the State usurpations should be toler- 
ated for fear of worse evils, prevailed in the Established 
Church; whereas the seceders held that their principle should 
be maintained at all costs. 

Now, however, says the 7imes correspondent, it has been 
discovered that 


the meaning of many of the old shibboleths had died out with 
the men who coined them and had used them with such deadly 
effect to such deadly purpose in the days of yore. These war cries 
had moved the Scotsmen of past generations to white heat; but they 
were found to leave the modern Scotsman cold. The grievances 
that maddened the Disruption Fathers had most of them disap- 
peared under the solvent influence of the Patronage Abolition Act 
of 1874; the Parliamentary declaration in the Scottish Church Act 
of 1905 that the Church of Scotland had a right to draft and alter 
its own formula of creed subscription had gone far to explode the 
myth of a spiritual domination by the State. 


This means that the differences still existing between these 
two Churches are more differences of temperament than of 
principle, and so, “ as there is a quiet determination in Scot- 
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land that this great dream of ecclesiastical reunion shall come 
true,”’ it is likely enough that before long we shall witness 
a reconciliation which will make Scottish Presbyterianism 
practically one body. Let us trust that we shall, for the 
more this multiplicity of religions is reduced by partial re- 
conciliations, the more dislike for religious divisions must 
grow, and the aspiration after a wider and world-pervading 
reunion be intensified. 

Still there is another aspect of the movement in Scotland 
which it is impossible to overlook, inasmuch as it forebodes 
that this reunion project is likely to follow the usual false route 
of reunions by compromise. In the sentence just quoted from 
the Zimes correspondent pleasure is expressed that these re- 
uniting Churches will henceforth be left free by the State to 
interpret, or modify, or change, or create their creeds and 
formulas of subscription as they deem fit. This in itself 
is as it should be, for it may happen, indeed can scarcely fail 
to happen, that circumstances will render such interpreta- 
tions or modifications necessary or desirable, independently 
of any desire to remove ancient landmarks. In the Catholic 
Church itself, whose tenacious ‘hold on the faith once de- 
livered to it is so well recognized, occasions constantly arise 
to necessitate authoritative interpretations or even modifica- 
tions of formulas that have been misconstrued or become anti- 
quated. It is to be recognized also that, as corporate bodies, 
the Scottish Presbyterian Churches all agree in their doc- 
trinal standards, for they all accept the Westminster Con- 
fession as the standard of their belief. It is indeed well 
known that many chafe under the yoke of this Confession and 
its gloomy Calvinism, nor is it surprising that Declaration 
Acts, on the part of the General Assemblies, should have 
sought to temper its harshness by modifications in the form of 
subscription, framed with the intention of relieving those tak- 
ing it from the necessity of accepting it in all its details. This 
mode of relief is likely to be further extended; indeed, now 
that the liberty of the General Assemblies to change their 
formulas at will is conceded, it is likely that they will abolish 
the Westminster Confession altogether. That would be a 
blessing, but the ominous thing is that what is called the New 
Theology, in all its varieties, is spreading among the Scottish 
ministers, many of whom reconcile their adoption of its 
ultra-rationalistic tenets with subscription to formulas flatly 
inconsistent with them. Evidently this tendency will be fur- 
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thered by the new system introduced. Is there not fear lest 
the ultimate issue of this reunion, given the present tone and 
tendency of thought, will be to promote within the fold of 
a united external organization, an increasing variance of be- 
lief sapping the foundation of all belief? 


The Welsh Church Bill and the cry of ‘‘ Sacrilege!’”’ 


The debates on the Bill for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Welsh Church have raised a number of 
interesting and even burning questions. Amongst others, an 
entertaining little controversy has been running in the 77mes 

April 26th to May 21st), on the cry of “ Sacrilege!”’ raised 
by Lord Robert Cecil and others apropos of the projected re- 
distribution of the Church funds by the Government. 

On this Professor Pollard pointed out that Lord Robert 
Cecil’s own family fortunes were founded by men who had 
profited largely by “ sacrilege’ under the Tudors. Here- 
upon Lord Robert and his brother, Lord Hugh, demurred ; 
the latter making a strong and sweeping denial when the 
matter was alluded to in the House of Commons. Professor 
Pollard, however, had no difficulty in turning to the Ze//ers 
and Papers of Henry V///., and in pointing immediately to 
half a dozen little monastic estates, seized by the Tudor 
tyrant, and granted by him to the great Lord Burghley’s 


father. The record might no doubt have been lengthened, if 
further proofs were necessary. 
The Cecils now changed their ground. They had been 


sé 


thinking, said Lord Hugh, of Hatfield only. Moreover, it 
is surely absurd to argue that remote descendants are pre- 
cluded from censuring immoralities, which resemble those 
by which their ancestors benefited.’’ Thus, while smartly 
rallying his adversaries on real or imagined weak points, he 
changed the issue from the cry of “ Sacrilege,”’ which had 
been raised at first, to the vaguer charge of “ immorality.” 
On the import of this change something will be said later. 

The next contributor to the controversy was Dr. Henry 
Gee, who assured Lord Hugh that “ he need have no qualms 
whatsoever as to the quiet and peaceable possession of the 
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Church lands bestowed upon his family prior to the year 
1554, . . . because in that year “ Pope, clergy and Par- 
liament united to give the best possible title to the holders 
of Church lands.” 

Cardinal Pole’s dispensation to hold Church property may 
no doubt afford a comfortable retrospect in certain circum- 
stances; but in the actual controversy it could not be very 
helpful: for the dispensation proves unanswerably that there 
had been sacrilege on a very large scale. That that evidence 
should calm Lord Hugh’s qualms is hardly likely. The dis- 
pensation did not make spoliation honourable or creditable ; 
and families enriched by Church spoil are as much precluded 
as ever from raising with any grace the cry of sacrilege against 
others, who, though diverting Church property, are not en- 
riching themselves. 

A further answer of Professor Pollard (May 9th) adverts 
to this and to other inglorious features of the compact in 
which Dr. Gee takes so much satisfaction, and styles it “ one 
of the most profane bargains in English history.’’ What- 
ever be the truth about that, and we cannot accept the 
Professor’s statement as it stands,—we can here only concern 
ourselves with a few remarks on the general topic. 

It is true then that Cardinal Pole did dispense in very, 
ample terms on Christmas Eve, 1554. “ To all and every 
person of this realm, to whom Church goods have come, by 
whatever contract or title held; whether onerous or lucrative, 
and even if obtained by undue means,—we entirely relax and 
remit the fruits of the said goods.’’ Then he goes on to say 
that no process or censure whatever can be maintained against 
them. 

But though Pole wished that perfect security should be 
felt on the subject of reclamation being made by the 
Church, he was far from wishing the holders of such pro- 
‘qualm whatsoever.’’ This he makes 


‘ 


perty to be without any 
clearer by two warnings. First, as to Church plate. He 
reminds those who retain it of the crime and the fate of 
Balthassar. He did not suffer for having carried off the 
sacred vessels, for it was his father who had done so; but he 
paid the penalty of having turned sacred things to profane 
uses. Let them beware of drawing down a similar judgment 
from Heaven. Secondly, as to the parishes, which were be- 
ing starved because of the spoliation of their property. Its 
present holders must not think, even though no attempt to 
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force them be made, that all obligations of charity, justice, 
or piety have therefore ceased.! 

Such then was Pole’s dispensation, clearly showing that 
vast spoliations had taken place, and giving up generously on 
the Church’s side whatever stood in the way of easy recon- 
ciliation. But he did not pronounce blessings on ill-gotten 
goods, or declare the title to them “ the best possible,”’ or con- 
fuse other important principles. One such confusion alluded 
to above, may be mentioned in conclusion. Lord Hugh Cecil, 
we have heard, ingeniously changed the definite charge of 
‘ Sacrilege ” to the vaguer charge of “immorality.” But 
whereas some titles, originally bad, as founded on immoral 
transactions, may still be healed by prescription or lapse of 
time; ownership founded on sacrilege cannot be so recti- 
fied. No one can raise the cry of “Sacrilege!” without con- 
victing himself of shameful inconsistency, if he is found to 
have Church spoils in his possession.2 Too many of our 
Protestant friends forget the darker side of their rise to 
power. In political discussions, where so many hard things 
are said, this may expose them, as it has here exposed the 
Cecils, to obviously awkward checks. 

J. H. P. 


Faith that can move Mountains. 


We have frequently been told that in the eyes of science, 
Faith is the unpardonable sin, understanding by the term 
willingness to accept what is not rigorously demonstrated. 

It must however appear that much which is held to be 
scientifically established beyond suspicion fails to satisfy the 
inquiring mind precisely because of the readiness with which 
it is accepted by men of science, a readiness which does not 
convince those whose training leads them to desiderate some- 


! Pole’s dispensation, Dec. 24, 1554, is printed from Strype's Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, iii. 62, in Wilkins’ Concilia, iv. pp. 112, 113. Those who wish topursue 
the history of the dispensation, will find further information in the Roman 
Transcripts at the Record Office. I think I may say, summing up the corres- 
pondence from memory, that the Pope did not like the dispensation being left in 
general terms, and desired that the holders of Church property should take out 
definite forms of pardon for what they retained. But the short reign of Mary 
ran out without the matter being finally settled. 

2 This is not to assert the error that Church goods can never be alienated. 
Of course the Church has, and must have, that power under certain conditions. 
Several Saints are venerated for having sold Church property to support the 
poor in times of distress. 
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thing more cogent in the way of proof than that with which 
they appear to be satisfied. 

Such a reflection is suggested once again by an article 
in the Zémes,) the writer of which can be accused of no 
slackness on the side of evolution, which he sets himself to 
exhibit and of which he is manifestly a whole-hearted cham- 
pion. 

He begins by assuring his readers that its story is the 
world’s great fairy tale, in which we believe because it is 
practically as demonstrable as the multiplication-table, 
though it may be asked how this is to be proved if a proof be 
wanted. Determined to provide sufficient elbow-room for 
the working of his system, he goes on to speak casually of 
“the 150 millions of years of which we can speak with some 
assurance, (not to mention the other millions which we may 
guess at as we please in the dim Foundational Ages)”. It 
is evidently assumed that time enough being postulated 
everything is explained, but unless some other element be 
introduced this evidently explains nothing, unless the fact 
that a London omnibus in its yearly course makes a track 
which would amply belt the globe would sufficiently account 
for its appearance at the Cape or the Poles. 

But even this not niggardly allowance of time, adopted 
as a “‘ minimum estimate,” would scarcely seem to satisfy 
evolutionary requirements, for again and again supplementary 
grants appear to be called for, millions of years being re- 
quisitioned with lavish prodigality. Thus “ it probably took 
ten millions for early Triassic lizard-things to shed their legs 
and be snakes in the Eocene.”’ 

What is still more serious, at the end of it all we still ap- 
pear to now precious little concerning the whole thing; we 
cannot even be sure what the course of events has been. Thus, 
though it is held to be quite clear that out of the fishes came 
the amphibia, out of the amphibia came the reptiles, and from 
the reptiles, birds; biologists are still quarrelling over the 
particular kind of reptile from which birds sprang. More 
fundamental still, are other particulars regarding which our 
knowledge is still a blank, as, for instance, the backbone, the 
most essential feature of so large and distinguished a class of 
animals. “ It is written plainly that all vertebrate things had 
their beginning in some primitive fish-like creature of the 
Silurian or thereabouts; but there is no word to tell us by 


1 «The Story of Life,” May 9, 1912. 
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what process the earlier rudiment of backbone developed in 
the first shark or hag-fish or lamprey.” 

So again as to the evolution of birds of which we have 
heard, “ the evidence is complete,” yet “ we have no notion 
how such fairy things in feathers came to grow.”’ Moreover, 
“while in one direction reptiles were being metamorphosed 
into birds, other reptiles were developing into mammals, if 
they had not already done so, but what reptiles they were, or 
by what process the circulating system became modified and 
the mammalian glands developed, is left in darkness.” 

It must thus appear that a good deal is still required be- 
fore our knowledge on this head can be held to equal that of 
the multiplication-table. Yet more discouraging is the assur- 
ance impressed on us by various high authorities that no less 
extraordinary than the almost incredible addition to our 
recent knowledge is the immensity of our residual ignorance: 
so that “ the things which we do not know are still the funda- 
mental things.’’ Thus Herbert Spencer, after spending al- 
most infinite pains on the definition of Life as “ the continual 
adjustment of internal relations to external relations,” did no 
more than confess that however much we may know of what 
of what it is.” 


sé 


ranism does, we know nothing 


+ 


And it remains true as when Huxley wrote it, “ of the causes 


a living ors 


which have led to the origination of living matter we know 
absolutely nothing.” 

Such questions lying at the very root of the whole subject 
are evidently as mysterious as ever, and it is hard to discover 
what useful purpose is served by speaking of any certitude 
in regard of them as being yet attained. As the writer whom 
we have been considering acknowledges, “ at each crucial 
stage, there is something vital that escapes us, as in a con- 
juring trick, not through any legerdemain of the magician, 
but because he works with a power which we cannot trans- 
late into terms of human knowledge.”’ 

At the root and source of all lies something—a force, an 
energy, a radio-activity, a Will—of which no explanation—no 
guess, even at its essence—is supplied by chemistry or physics 
or any of our “ ologies,” except it be theology itself. According 
to our temperaments, some of us must believe that the darkness 
shall remain because it is so Willed: some that the last great 
secret will still be unfolded in the laboratory. 


He goes on to hint that something may yet await de- 
velopment, no less important than the vertebral column, and 
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there may yet be in the future a creature which will prove 
a more formidable competitor in the struggle for existence 
than man himself. 

Such conjectures are one thing; positive assertions as to 
the actuality of things are quite another, and Faith is still 
left to play a predominant part. 

J. G. 


’ 


‘“‘Adveniat Regnum Tuum!’ 


The chief obstacle to the progress of international arbitra- 
tion is and always will be international jealousy, which has its 
source in an instinct, which is good in itself and in its degree, 
but which has definite limits such as can easily be overpassed 

the instinct, 7.e., of patriotism. But apart from this there 
is another very real impediment to the cause of universal peace 
in the absence of a generally-recognized code of international 
law embodying and applying the great principles of justice. 
The relations between separate States are generally expressed 
in a series of treaties and agreements dictated by the interests 
of the contracting parties without any clear reference to the 
interests of others or to the cause of humanity at large. These 
relations are being modified and readjusted continuously, 
sometimes by sheer exercise of superior force or more cun- 
ning “ diplomacy,” sometimes again by concession of mutual 
advantages, mever by explicit appeal to the eternal principles 
of right expressed in a universally accepted code. It is hoped 
that the operations of the decennial Hague Conferences will 
ultimately bring such a code into being, but the process pro- 
mises to be aslow one. Accordingly all Christians should wel- 
come a project which is at present on foot to establish an “* In- 
stitute of Christian International Jurisprudence,” the object of 
which is to re-establish the /ws Gentium on the basis of Chris- 
tian morality. A congress of Catholics, belonging to various 
Peace Societies, is to meet in Paris early in June in order to 
discuss the details of the scheme, the general lines of which 
have already received cordial support from various high dig- 
nitaries in the Church, amongst whom may be mentioned Car- 
dinals Bourne, Rampolla, and Mercier; the last-named has 
kindly consented to the foundation of the new Institute at Lou 
vain, in the Catholic University of that city. It will embrace 
three sections, Theology, History, and Law, in each of which 
branches of human learning studies will be pursued regarding 
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the application of Christian morality to international affairs, 
and particularly to the Jus deli, and as a result of such in- 
vestigations publications will be issued, from time to time, 
determining the teaching of the Church in detail in the matter 
of political intercourse between nations. Why such study 
should be necessary, seeing that the /us Gentium, like the 
law which rules the individual conscience, is based upon the 
Decalogue and the Gospel, springs precisely from this, that 
communities differ somewhat from individuals both in their 
nature and their mission; hence they have different rights, 
obligations, and duties. The chief function confided to 
Society, for instance, is the maintenance of order and peace, 
and for this end it is endowed with the right to punish, which 
does not belong to private persons. 

Since the Reformation, under the individualistic influences 
of Protestantism, the sound doctrine that each secular State 
constitutes in itself a perfect Society has been pushed to the 
vicious extreme of denying the interdependence of nations. 
Hence the world at large, for want of recognition of the 
higher interests of the human race, is practically in a state of 
anarchy. It resembles a Western mining camp before Law 
has been established, where each individual holds what he pos- 
sesses just as long as he can defend it. Strangely enough this 
anomalous state of affairs is sometimes commended even by 
Catholics as essential to the dignity of nationhood. It is sup- 
posed that, unless a State has a right in all circumstances to 
enforce its will by the sword, that State is not a Sovereign 
State. This is to ignore the fact that all human communities 
are members of a larger whole, the human race; that, inter- 
course with one another being essential to the due develop- 
ment of each, they must be governed by law in that inter- 
course, and that, in case of disputes, appeal to the law, not to 
brute force, is the most rational course. It may very well 
be that, pending the establishment and acceptance of a de- 
tailed international code, appeal to the law is impossible, still 
such methods of arbitration should be regarded as the ideal to 
which civilization, under the influence of Christianity, is 
slowly tending. If rivalry is essential to progress, there are 
enough fields of competition in literature, in the arts and in 
commerce to keep human energies from stagnating. To 
assume that one’s own particular nation deserves or is destined 
to have the hegemony of the world is a mere perversion of 
patriotism, as un-Christian as the personal ambition that 


















prompts the unscrupulous to disregard all other rights in the 
pursuit of their own selfish interests. Certain German writers, 
notably General von Bernhardi and Baron Colmar von der 
Goltz, have lately given painful exhibitions of this Nietzschean 
spirit by glorifying war and declaring its necessity. The 
forme: openly proclaims the immoral jungle doctrine that 
Might is Right, in full recognition of all its barbarous conse- 
quences. Such is the result of a Godless evolutionary philo- 
sophy applied to politics. Accordingly, we wish all success to 
the new /mstitut de Droit International Chrétien, of which 
not the least of the benefits will be the reconstruction before 
the eyes of the world of the great traditional teaching of the 
Church on the comity of nations, which even her own chil- 
dren have to some extent forgotten. 
= 


II TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


A recent article in THE MONTH, calling atten- 
tion to the increase in the production of scan- 
dalous literature under the guise of history, 
quoted part of a publisher’s announcement re- 
garding a Life of Cesare Borgia by Mr. Rafael Sabatini, as a 
sample of the kind of appeal constantly made to ill-regulated 


The Life 
of 
Cesare Borgia. 


curiosity. Mr. Sabatini’s work was closely associated in the ad- 
vertisement with another book, selected for treatment in the 
article as a particularly flagrant specimen of the type objected 
to, and was recommended to the public in much the same tone 
as was its companion, whence it might easily have been thought to 
belong to the same class. However, it appears that this is far 
from being the case; on the contrary, we are glad to gathet 
from the author that it is a serious contribution to history which, 
so far from raking together all discoverable scandals and invent- 
ing new ones, devotes itself to sifting the truth from out of the 
mass of legend with which contemporary chroniclers have in- 
vested the career of its subject. The above implication is the 
more to be regretted in that it is precisely by the work of able 
and conscientious historians that the plague of ‘‘pseudologers”’ 
can best be stamped out. 


It is well known that in the conduct of many 


The Ethics ange salar 
a modern periodicals the editorial and advertis- 
. ing spe 2nts ave 2 C ctl » « Fact 
Adee ing departments have little connection, a fac 


which sometimes brings about strange results. 
The editor may aim at the moral elevation of his public and at 
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training them in things artistic, but the only aim of the advertis- 
ing manager is money, which he is constantly under the tempta- 
tion of seeking, “‘ recte si possit, si non, quocumque modo,” even 
to the detriment of art and morality. Thus we have seen the 
anomaly of an editor carrying on a crusade against immoral 
literature whilst the advertisement pages of his paper were 
“booming” vile novels. And lately a review of great vigour and 
promise, one main purpose of which is‘to uphold all that Christ- 
ianity stands for, has displayed a prominent advertisement of the 
works of John M. Robertson, M.P. the disciple of Bradlaugh! 
These are of course directed to the overthrow of Christianity, 
yet the worst of them (from a Christian point of view) is 
described in the advertisement, by a Congregationalist (and pre- 
sumably Christian) minister, as ‘‘ one of the keenest and finest 
pieces of historical and literary work in the English language, or 
in any language’’—an encomium, the very amplitude of which may 
be held to detract somewhat from its critical force. Anyhow, 
in spite of St. James, this particular fountain manages to send 
forth from the same opening sweet water and bitter; contrary, 
we make no doubt, to the editor’s whole idea and purpose. The 
same ethical question of co-operation in evil arises in an even 
more acute form in the case of a publisher. Many, we fear, who 
woula refuse to consider anything subversive of Christian morals 
do not hesitate to print attacks upon the Christian faith on which 
those morals are based. 


No Christian can question the fact of God's 


Was the Loss P Coe 3 Q “tr 
“rnu..;.» Providence, in face of our Lord’s explicit reve- 
of the ‘‘ Titanic ; 
lation and what reason shows to be the rela- 
a Judgment? 


tions between the Absolute and the contingent. 
The will of the Creator maintains all creation in being and 
action and not a sparrow dies “ without our Father.” In spite 
of free-will, God's omnipotence continues to weave His appointed 
designs, however incapable we are, seeing only the wrong side of 
the tapestry, of comprehending them. ‘“ Who hath known the 
mind of the Lord?” queries St. Paul, quoting Isaias, “ or who 
hath been His counsellor?”! Judging by everyday conversations, 
by letters to the papers and even utterances in the pulpits, not a 
few people claim to have received that commission. We are 
assured by these modern prophets that the “ Titanic" disaster 
was brought about by Almighty God to rebuke the arrogance and 
luxury of man. Now this assertion, if it has any meaning at all, 
can only mean that God so interfered with the ordinary working 
of natural laws as to produce a result which would otherwise not 
have occurred; so that, if the builders of the vessel had never 
boasted of her security nor millionaires paraded their wealth on 


1 Rom. xi. 34. 
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her decks, she would have passed safely through the ice-field. 
A judgment partakes of the nature of a punishment and, to be 
effective as a warning, should carry with it, in itself or in its 
circumstances, some token of its character. Are we to imagine 
that the owners or the passengers or the world at large were less 
regardful, in the case of the “ Titanic,” of man’s necessary de- 
pendence on God than in the case of that equally great triumph 
of human skill, the ‘‘Mauretania’? Whoever says definitely that 
God did actively interfere in the complexus of moral and physical 
secondary causes to which the loss of the vessel was due is, we 
submit, either an inspired prophet or unwarrantably assuming the 
functions of one. 

On the other hand, since death, and physical evils generally, 
came into the world by sin there is a certain wider sense in which 
all great calamities of this sort can be spoken of as “judgments,” 
foreseen and permitted by God to remind His creatures of their 
real condition. They would never have characterized an unfallen 
world, Still it belongs to His infinite power and wisdom to 
make, not only the blind forces of ‘ Nature,’’ but even the 
rebellious wills of men subservient to His purposes. And we 
need no special revelation to feel sure that even this terrible 
visitation was graciously directed to the salvation of souls. If, 
then, we are to call it a “judgment,” let it be classed with the 
fire at the ‘“‘ Charity Bazaar” in Paris some years ago; an awful 
calamity which was yet the occasion of splendid heroism and a 
means in God's wonderful mercy of winning many to Himself. 


The deadly peril which threatens the Anglican 
Yet another Establishment in Wales has naturally aroused 
Anglican Legend. jts defenders to feverish activity on its behalf 
and equally naturally their efforts are largely 
devoted to defending their weakest position—their claim to Con- 
tinuity. If the Anglican Church is in any real sense the same 
body as that which before the Reformation owned the property 
now to be taken by the State, its claim to that property cannot be 
set aside without the grossest injustice, for the plea that these 
endowments were really given, not to the Church, but to the 
nation in its ecclesiastical aspect is a manifest fallacy, born of the 
Protestant conception of an exclusively national Church. If, on 
the other hand, Bishop Welldon’s contention is true that 


At the Reformation the State, or the Crown acting on 
behalf of the State, took away large funds from the Church 
of Rome and transferred them to the Church of England; 
or, to put the case more accurately, took them away from 
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a Church in communion with the See of Rome and trans- 
ferred them to a Church not in communion with the See 
of Rome, 


then the title of the Anglican Church to these endowments was 
originally based on robbery, and at best is purely Parliamentary. 
Of course, for the moment nearly all Anglicans are united in 
claiming identity with the pre-Reformation Church, but their 
wishes are too obviously parents of their thoughts and so they are 
impervious to the force of argument. Here, for instance, is a 
long defunct myth, one buried even by Anglican authors in less 
excited times, but now hurriedly resuscitated to do duty for an 
argument in the eyes of the simple. It appears as follows in a 
‘* Popular History ” written by a certain Mr. Hirsch-Davis: 


In 1560 the Lord Chief Justice Coke stated as a fact within 
his knowledge that the Pope, Pius IV. had sent a private 
Nuncio to England, bringing with him an offer to agree to all 
the changes the English Church had made in the Liturgy, 
the translation of the Scriptures, and the appointment of 
Bishops, é/ only his supremacy would be recognized. 


With the author’s inference that except for the point italicized 
the Anglican Church was still Catholic, there is no need to deal 
now: it is the alleged fact of the Papal message that is in ques- 
tion. A paper in this periodical! nearly ten years ago made an 
exhaustive examination of the whole evidence, with the result of 
showing that it is utterly unreliable and contradictory, so much 
so that a modern and prominent Anglican historian, Canon R. W. 
Dixon, dismisses it as a “wild rumour.” No documentary proot 
was ever produced in support of it: Sir Edward Coke said that 
Elizabeth had said it in his hearing, but the Pope /e mentions 
is St. Pius |\V. and the date 1570; other controversialists attribute 
the offer to Paul IV.; of the two nuncios who were sent to Eng- 
land in Elizabeth's reign, one by Pius IV. and the other by Pius V., 
neither was allowed to enter the country and neither bore letters 
of the tenor alleged. The whole story rests finally on an asser- 
tion of the Queen’s, and sober history is not prone to accept the 
word of Elizabeth without confirmation. That Mr. Hirsch-Davis 
himself does not write sober history is shown by his making the 
above statement without any indication that it does not represent 
what Coke actually said and that it has been abandoned by 
learned and reputable writers on his own side. 


1 “The Alleged Papal Sanction of the Anglican Liturgy,” by J. H. Pollen, 
S.J., THz Montu, September, 1902. 
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We note with the less surprise the recent recru- 
The Kieff descence of the charge of ritual murder against 
Murder Case. the Jews and amongst the uneducated peasantry 
of Russia, when we remember that not many 
years ago several of our Catholic brethren in France, under the 
influence of the fiery denunciations of M. Drumont, were pos- 
sessed by the same belief. As was then remarked in THE MONTH! 
the persistence of this abominable charge—supported by no evi- 
dence but traditional prejudice, repudiated consistently by the 
victims, condemned frequently by Popes and other dignitaries 
of the Church—in the minds of otherwise sane and good men, 
makes it easier for us Catholics to understand the continuance, 
as we see and feel it, of Protestant bigotry in this country. As 
religious feelings, which, whatever their form, are ultimately based 
upon zeal for God’s glory, are the loftiest that can animate the 
human heart, so their perversion seems to produce the most evil 
results. Corruptio optimi pessima. Our Lord foretold a time 
when men should seek to kill His own consecrated Apostles— 
“ thinking that they should thus do a service to God.” Class- 
hatrec’ is always evil. We should judge our fellow-men after 
God’s fashion, é.e. as individuals. If the Jews are to be hated 
because they belong to a race which rejected Christ, how, on the 
same principles, are we to regard the many Christians around 

us of the type pilloried in Browning’s Ghetto— 

Whose life laughs through and spits at their creed, 
Who maintain Thee in word and defy Thee in deed. 

Religious anti-Semitism seems to be something physical, so little 
is it amenable to reason. We hold no brief for the Jews in 
politics or finance nor, we dare say, do many of the signatories 
of the dignified “ British Protest ’” published lately in the 7imes 
against the Blood Accusation. But we join most cordially in that 
repudiation of an outrageous religious calumny, following therein 
the dictates of reason and humanity as well as the authority of 

Popes Innocent 1V., Gregory X. and Martin V. 


At first sight compulsory arbitration in the 

Compulsory matter of industrial disputes may seem a satis- 
Arbitration. factory remedy for the evil of strikes, resting 
on the same basis as arbitration for the settle- 

ment of international quarrels. Workmen and employers cannot 
agree about an equitable wage—what more reasonable than to call 
in a third party or body to arbitrate between them? But those 
who wish justice—long-delayed justice—to be done to the work- 
man must remember that he does not stand in his bargaining 





1 See ‘‘Anti-Semitism and the Charge of Ritual Murder,” by H. Thurston, S J., 
THE Month, June, 1898. 
VOL. CXIX. PP 
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on the same footing as the employer. The latter has many cards 
in his hands, the workman only one—his right to refuse to work 
except on fair terms. This is not likely to be surrendered. If he 
could be sure that Arbitration Courts would decide according 
to the principles of Christian morality and not according to the 
mechanical economics which still rule modern industry, he might 
venture with more security. But, until it is generally recognized 
by employers that the workman is primarily a free man with 
a right to live decently by his labour, and that the proper object 
of industrial enterprise is not the heaping up of great wealth, but 
the securing of a becoming standard of living, that the workman, 
in fact, is entitled to a wage in some way really proportionate 
to his share in the total product; the proposal to end industrial 
conflicts by compulsory arbitration will be viewed with suspicion 
as not wholly just. It also labours under the disadvantage of 
not being practical unless with the good will of the !abouring 
classes themselves, for how, for instance, could a million miners 
be forced to hew coal, if they did not want to? 


It behoves, as we have seen, certain Anglican 

“As by Law controversialists to have short memories. A 
established.” more recent example of convenient oblivious- 
ness to inconvenient facts may be taken from 

the current (May 24th) Church Times, wherein an editorial note, 
apropos of the phrase ‘“‘ the Church of England as established by 
law,’ asserts that the italicized words ‘‘do not belong to any 
authoritative document of the Church. They belong to the legal, 
not to the ecclesiastical domain.” This is an old hallucination 
of the editor’s which we fondly hoped had been dispelled at least 
two years ago. Apparently he caught it about that time from the 
Bishop of Bristol, whom the Church 7imes of June toth, 1910, 
styled “‘a great archzologist” on the occasion of his expounding 
in his Diocesan Magazine this very contention, viz. that the 
phrase in question “ has its origin in a mere blunder and has 
not in it any element of legal or historical truth.’’ It arose, 
according to the Bishop, in the first three words of “ the Liturgy 
of the Church of England as by law established ” having been 
“cut oft for the purpose of an important address” (when or why 
or where he does not state) and since then the mutilated phrase 
“has continued to be used in spite of its origin.” Against this 
singularly weak explanation, which could satisfy only those who 
dearly wanted it to be true, a correspondent in the next issue 
quoted from the actual Canons of Convocation of 1603 the very 
phrase “ as the Church’s own description of itself,” and another 
and earlier instance, from a crowd of similar testimonies, of an 
authoritative use of the words, was adduced in THE MONTH for 
July, 1910; moreover the correspondent above mentioned was 
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able to call as witness “ the eminent Anglican authority,” Dr. 
James Gairdner, who had written shortly before in the Guardian 
(italics ours)— 


The Church of England is no doubt ‘ by law established ’ 
—that is to say, by the law of the land. Before. the 
Reformation it was only recognized by the law of the land, 
for it was in itself a superior authority to the law of any 
land, and it could generally take care of its own interests, 
rights and privileges, even against the law of the land. /¢ 
was really this very change of position, which we call 
Establishment, bringing the Church under subjection to the 
sovereign and his laws, that constituted the very basis of 
the Reformation, and the Church assuredly did not like 
it. 

Finally the Bishop of Bristol himself, even before he was 
refuted by these evidences, telegraphed to the editor of the 
Church Times, as duly recorded (though without comment) in that 
journal on June 17, 1910, that “ the explanation of the phrase 
‘ by law established ’ in a recent letter of his was given in error.” 
This, one would think, would have been sufficient, yet as we 
see, the editor ‘“‘ wedded fast to one dear error, hugs it to the 
last.” 


One striking illustration of the subtle influ- 


ores ence of Socialist principles in contemporary 
in : 

: sht was provide scent ¢ ass to < 

catia thought was provided by a recent address to a 


meeting at Manchester of the National 
Association of Head Teachers. As reported in the 7imes (April 
22nd) Mr. J. L. Paton, Head Master of the Manchester Grammar 
School, pleaded for a national system of education worthy of the 
name. “ Educational matters in this country had hitherto run 
far too much in parallel strata. Zhere had been one education 
jor the rich and another for the poor.” In the mind of the 
speaker the sentence italicized was evidently meant to indicate 
an abuse. But it is not an abuse except on the Socialist assump- 
tion that all men are equal, not merely as regards origin and 
destiny. but also as regards their careers in this world. Other- 
wise, why should not those who have different functions in life 
be trained differently? Again, the remedies suggested are re- 
dolent of that favourite Socialist doctrine that children are born 
for the State and that the State has a right to a paramount 
voice in their education. It is hard for the State-paid teacher 
to realize that he is only an unfortunate necessity due to the 
fact that unfair economic conditions make it impossible for the 
majority of the workers to provide themselves, as their duty is, 
for their children’s schooling. The State, pending the restora- 
tion of healthy conditions of life for the working-classes, has te 
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undertake parental functions, but true social reform will aim 
at making parents capable of fulfilling their providential 7d/e 
rather than extending the sphere of State interference. There 
is abundant scope for that in other and more radical matters. 
More and more it becomes evident that a due conception of 
parental rights and duties must be upheld if the social organiza- 
tion is to remain Christian in spirit. At the same time Mr. 
-aton’s contention that plenty of opportunities of higher educa- 
tion should be provided for children possessing more ‘than 
ordinary talent is a sound one in the interests of both the subject 
and the community. 


The “Times” What those not blinded by anti-Catholic pre- 


v. judice saw from the beginning in the Portu- 
Portugal. guese revolution is now becoming evident even 


to people who have no great wish to see it. 
The Zimes, which in October, 1910, took Senhor Costa at his 
own valuation, palliated his too obvious atrocities and accepted 
every falsehood he could invent against the Church, now stig- 
matizes (in a leading article, May 13th) the ‘“ aggressive and 
predicatory Socialism which is identified with the name and 
predominant influence of Senhor Costa, wild experiments in 
legislation, vindictive persecution of Royalists, and drastic sup- 
pressior of religion.” The article then goes on ’to condemn 
in detail practices which were foreshadowed in the earliest pro- 
gramme of the revolution and which have grown into a settled 
policy now—the continued persecution and plunder of the Church 
and the “ illegal detention and inhuman treatment of political 
opponents and suspects.” It takes a good deal to discredit the 
enemies of Catholicism in the eyes of the secular English press, 
so we gather that the state of affairs in Portugal must be bad 
indeed. But the wonder is that reasonable people with some 
tincture of Christian morality could not so overcome their pre- 
judices as to acknowledge it some score af months ago. 


On behalf Such an outcry has been raised by our modern 

of apostles of “ liberty ” against the existence of 
Dramatic an official censor or licencer of plays that it 
Censorship. may be useful to put on record that a body 


of men no less interested in the success of the drama than those 
who write for the stage, viz. the Society of West-End Theatre 
Managers, has presented a strong petition for the continu- 
ance of the system.!| They recall that four Parliamentary Com- 
mittees since 1843 have reported in favour of the censorship ; 
they repudiate the suggestion that the production of plays has 
been hampered by the methods of the Censor; they declare 


1 See the Times, April 1, 1912. 
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that the interests of good government demand that plays deal- 
ing with political questions at home or abroad should be censored 
and that the morals of the community should be protected against 
blasphemous or indecent productions. They allow, with regard 
to the latter fpoint, that the Censor may sometimes err through 
excessive leniency, but they naturally fail to see that things would 
be bettered by the abolition of his office. If they had gone on to 
suggest that the said official should have a stricter regard to ordin- 
ary decency, their plea would have been all but perfect, but even 
as it is this outspoken memorial, signed by all the chief London 
managers, is a welcome proof that, in spite of the complaints 
and sneers of the “ emancipated,” there is enough Christian feel- 
ing left in the dramatic world to maintain even so inadequate a 
safeguard against licence as the censorship. 


With Christian civilization slowly recovering 
from the shock caused by excessive individual- 
ism in religion and in industry it is not easy 
yet to determine the exact limits of beneficent 


** Eugenics” 
in 
Parliament. 


State intervention in the lives of the citizens. There are those 
who wish the State to be everything and tthere are those who 
watch with great jealousy and in the interests of human liberty 
every extension of its positive action. It is clear that no effort 
can be made to repress abuse of liberty without incommoding 
those who dio not abuse it: thus there is always a balance to be 
struck between the good and the evil caused by restriction. 
Again since the call for State interference only arises when citi- 
zens either cannot or will not help themselves, and since such 
inability and unwillingness are generally found amongst the poor 
and the uneducated, State action necessarily assumes the odious 
appearance of class legislation. These are some of the incon- 
veniences resulting from the banishing of the Church as an 
organization from public life: the State is unfitted to cope with 
all that needs remedy and at best can only touch the outside 
and not the hidden sources of disease. There are two measures 
at present before Parliament which extend State control to a class 
hitherto dealt with mainly by private effort, viz., the mentally- 
defective. These measures must be very carefully watched by all 
who have regard for the natural rights of man. They threaten 
to constitute a grave violation of personal liberty, for they em- 
body the assumption that defectives have no right to marry and 
that in any case physical defects are necessarily transmitted 
to offspring. On the other hand, according to Christian teaching 
it is far better to be born maimed or mentally defective than not 
to be born at all, for physical incapacities are no bar to the 
gaining of Heaven. It must be very clearly shown that the 
interests of the State are seriously involved before the principle 
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of segregation can be admitted: there are cases, such as leprosy, 
which admit of no doubt, and the Church has recognized these, 
but she never forbade lepers to marry. In the case of the help- 
less and friendless, detention in colonies such as that at Gheel 
in Belgium, described some months ago in this periodical,! is a 
humane and beneficent practice, but no support should be given 
to inquisitorial methods and no facilities afforded for getting 
rid of troublesome relatives—two violations of liberty only too 
likely to be encouraged by these Bills. And it is much to be 
feared, if the course of events in America is any guide, that 
they will be followed by legalizing the monstrous practice of com- 
pulsory sterilization. It is much to be desired that the teaching 
of the Church on the whole subject of “ Eugenics” (for this 
theory lies behind the projected legislation) should be clearly 
and authoritatively set forth in its moral and social bearings. 


In this matter of regulating its own internal 
affairs it should be remembered that the State 
as such is not united or homogeneous enough 
to take the initiative. Social legislation is 
generally secured by the efforts of some particular party or group 
or body of citizens to obtain the sanction of civil authority for 
certain projects of their own. It may be that these projects 
will benefit only a small number or a class and not the community 
as a whole, but if their advocates can command enough influence 
there is no security against their being passed. All this points 
to the advantage of having a directive body which is essentially 
unpartizan and non-political and thus capable of distinguishing 
justice from expediency, and the general good from the par- 
ticular. But even though the Catholic Church is not now a 
court of appeal or reference, Catholic principles can still operate 
in our social legislation and they operate always‘in the one 
general direction, viz. to promote justice everywhere, to ensure 
for instance, the due recognition of the essential dignity of the 
worker—his right to be treated as a man, not a machine—and 
of his right to fair compensation for his labour. She denounces, 
now as always, the practice of “‘ sweating” in whatever form, 
as one of the sins crying to Heaven for vengeance. If that 
denunciation were heeded by every employer of labour, there 
would be a surprising improvement in our social conditions. 
The voice of the Church, silenced in the councils of the nation, 
is still heard and still effective in the secret chamber of con- 
science. It is imperative for Catholics in these days of social 
unrest to make it once more audible in public life. 


The Voice 
of 
The Church. 


1 «*Gheel Colony for the Insane."’ By Dr. A. V. Johnson, THE MontTH, 
Feb. 1911. 
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1.—THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS.'! 


CATHOLIC Histories of Religions, which used to be so rare, 
are now multiplying on every side. Two French sets are 
before us at present, each traversing substantially the same 
ground, the Religion of the Primitives, the Religion of the 
ancient Egyptians, of the Semitic Nations, of the Iranians, of 
the Indian Peninsula, of Confucianism and Shinto, of the 
Greeks and ancient Romans, of the Celts, Teutons, and Slavs, 
of Islamism, Judaism, and Christianity, together with intro- 
ductory treatises on the general principles and methods 
involved. Besides these we have had occasion to review 
previously the Science et Religion series (Bloud), the Bibliotheque 
d’Histoire des Religions (Lethielleux), and the Etudes sur 
l’Histoire des Religions (Beauchesne). There is also the 
English Series in five volumes (C.T.S.) which Father Martin- 
dale has edited, and which has had so large a circulation. 
Why so many of them, one is prone to ask? We suppose that 
each firm wishes to have a series of its own, but in any case 
it is to the gain of the readers, who are thus provided with 
ample means of obtaining a firm grasp of their subject. 

The volume entitled Christus, which Pére Huby edits, 
includes translations of several of the papers in the C.T.S. 
edition, but has others which are fresh, and give a somewhat 
different character to the series, but its distinctive feature in 
this respect is seen in the five fine sections it devotes to the 
history and development of the Christian Religion ; sections 
contributed by such competent writers as M. Huby, M. Pierre 
Rousselot, and M. Léonce de Grandmaison, on ‘‘ Le Nouveau 
Testament, Le christianisme et l’Ame antique, Le christianisme 
du moyen age, Le christianisme de la Renaissance a la Revolu- 
tion,” and “‘ La religion catholique au XIX siécle.” M. Bricout’s 
series is on a larger scale. Its first volume takes in the non- 

1 z. Ou en est Il’Histoire des Religions? Par J. Bricout. Toms. Les 
Religions non chrétiennes. Pp. 457. Tom 2. Judaisme et Christianisme. 
Pp. 589. Paris: Letouzey. Price, (2 vols) 15.00 fr. 1911. 

2. Christus. Manuel d’Histoire des Religions. Edited by Joseph Huby. 
Paris: G. Beauchesne. Pp. xx, 1036. Price, 7.00fr. 
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Christian religions, and M. Bros, M. Capart, M. Labourt, 
M. Habert, M. de la Vallée Poussin, Mgr. Baudrillart, and 
M. Carra de Vaux are among the writers who contribute to it. 
The second volume is entirely occupied with the Religion of 
Israel by M. J. Touzard, and the Christian Religion by 
M. Venard, Mgr. Batiffol, M. Bousquet, M. Vacandard, and 
M. Bricout himself. Where all is done so well and so much 
ground is covered, it is difficult to pick out points for special 
comment, but we may note the advantage gained by giving 
the whole of the second volume to Judaism and Christianity, 
or, as M. Bricout likes to call it (as emphasizing the con- 
tinuity between the religions of the Old and New Testament) 
to the Judeo-Christian religion. This second volume is quite a 
treatise on Church History from end to end, written with 
special reference to the problems which have recently emerged. 
And such a treatise is quite in place in a series like the 
present, bringing into prominence as it does the richness and 
vitality of the Catholic religion, its intense spirituality and 
power, and thereby pointing the contrast between the treasures 
of this one religion and the poverty and torpor, the arrested 
and perverted growths and decadent tendencies of all the 
rest. 

In a masterly paper which ends the volume, M. Bricout 
sums up the conclusions to which the facts collected by his 
expert contributors lead up. The Judeo-Christian religion is 
unique in this, that the facts of its origin and development 
are not, as is the case with all the rest, wrapped in 
obscurity. We know with certainty what were the words 
of its Founder, and the beliefs of its earliest adherents, what 
was its original constitution, and on what lines it grew to 
maturity. It ought therefore to be allotted the first place in 
the investigation by those who seek to deduce by the com- 
parative method the laws which govern religious phenomena ; 
and it is a notable illustration of the perverse habits of the age 
that so many of those who have acquired a reputation as 
scientific investigators should show such a lamentable igno- 
rance of even the most fundamental beliefs and practices of 
this one Church, whilst they pronounce so confidently on the 
character of those extinct faiths of which the most inadequate 
evidences remain. As regards the non-Christian religions the 
Science of Religion leads to the consoling conclusion that, in 
spite of the many absurd superstitions and fancies which at 
first sight seem to constitute their whole content, there is always 
to be found a nucleus of truth, in some more, in others less 
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extensive, but in all sufficing to show that God has nowhere 
left himself without a witness. But what marks the Catholic 
religion as distinct from the rest is its absolute transcendence 
in every respect. With it is the promise of the future. The 
others show themselves unable to resist the touch of scientific 
investigation. They must needs crumble away before long. 
It would be too much to say that Catholicism will become the 
refuge into which their disillusioned adherents will pass. In 
the near present it would seem that irreligion will be the chief 
gainer, but Catholicism, in the contrast, shows itself again to 
be unique in proving itself impregnable to attacks delivered in 
the name of science—though, as each encounter is wont to 
show, not by science itself. 


2.—A CATHOLIC COMMENTARY UPON ISAIAH. 


It were a pleasure to review this book, if only because of 
the charming courtesy of its Preface. Indeed, Dr. Hitchcock’s 
kindest epithets make us almost frightened, so are they be- 
come a sort of signpost indicative of imminent disagreement. 

And especially as to Dr. Cheyne, I am not unmindful that he 
has done much to open a new era in Hebrew learning, not only by 
his constant labour in that field, but also by communicating his 
own enthusiasm to others. I would ask his permission to dedicate 
this book to him, were it not that others might misunderstand. 
He himself would not, his own honesty of purpose leading him to 
recognize similar honesty of purpose in those whose decisions are 
other than his own (p. vi). 


What tribute could be more graceful, more honourable, 
more certain to conciliate a serene attention and an unsoured 
appreciation? 

In another point Dr. Hitchcock has acted wisely. He 
adopts the spelling and nomenclature familiar to our country- 
men. ‘If missionaries may wear the dress of the people 
they would win, it cannot be very perilous to use ‘ Isaiah’ 
instead of ‘ Isaias ’ in an English sentence.”” We should hope 
not: and we unblushingly confess that for a long while we had 
no notion of who “ Sophonias ” might be; and it was a shock, 
even, when “ Abdias ”-turned out to be no other than the 
“ Obadiah ” to whom ordinary literature had accustomed us. 

1 The First XII. Chapters of Isaiah; A new Translation and a Com- 


mentary. By the Rev. G. S. Hitchcock, D.D., SS.D. London: Burns and 
Oates. Pp. viii, 210. Price, 3s. 6d. 1912. 
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Dr. Hitchcock’s methods and the colour of his conclu- 
sions are familiar by now to Catholic students. Nor can any- 
one have a word to say against the most conservative decision 
if it be but supported with scientific reasoning. And no one 
can possibly deny to the author a really most remarkable 
erudition, combined with an exceptional charm, and indeed 
poetry, of expression and illustration. 

In these twelve chapters attention will, of course, be 
focussed on the /mmanuel group of prophecies. We wish 
we could believe that any theory of the supreme oracle of 
c. vii. were wholly adequate, or made the passage even fully 
intelligible. Are we reduced to acknowledging that while 
the “ fulfilment ’” of a prophecy is indeed in some measure 
its best interpretation, yet here a contemporary knowledge of 
the details of that historical setting which Isaiah so lightly 
touches, as also of the floating traditions which scholars seem 
increasingly prepared to postulate, would be necessary for 
the adequate exegesis which has now become impossible? 
This is indeed our fear. 

Of criticisms, other than those of detail and here out of 
place, we have but two. It is a little curious that a book so 
erudite, and so very full of allusions to authorities, should con- 
tain so few explicit references to their works, and those few 
inserted, not in notes, but in the text. Is not this book too 
learned for the ordinary reader (for mere names of scholars 
imply little enough to him), and too stripped of that “ appara- 
tus,’’ which has become conventional, to satisfy the expert who 
will want to use it as an instrument of study? 

Finally, even in the interests of science, a sense of humour 
might have guided the diction with more tenderness. 

The holiday-clothes and the overalls 

And the shawls and the pouches: 

The gauzes and the linens 

And the turbans and the mantillas (p. 24). 

No, no. Margate. 

And the Lord will scabify the poll of the daughters of Zion 
(Pp. 23). 

No. And we cannot talk (p. 174) of the “ bairns of the 
bear ” (despite the explanation on p. 178). But these are 
trivial faults, and perhaps not faults at all. Were all our 
books written with the kindly feeling, the artistic sense, and 
the laborious foundation of this one, more would listen to us, 
and the “ enlargement of the kingdom would be hastened ”’ 


(p. vii.). 
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3—PUBLICATIONS OF THE CATHOLIC RECORD 
SOCIETY, 1910, 1911.! 


The Catholic Record Society continues to print for its 
imembers excellent materials at a very satisfactory rate. Tak- 
ing the contributions for the last two years in chronological 
sequence, the earliest and perhaps the most valuable from 
the historian’s point of view is a new instalment of Cardinal 
Allen’s Letters (edited by Father P. Ryan, S.J., in vol. ix.). 
Here we see the Cardinal and his correspondents, especially 
Father Aquaviva, the General of the Society of Jesus, co- 
operating with great hearts in a great work. With these 
delightfully human documents before us we can see why the 
seminaries, in their golden days, sent forth such wonderful 
missionaries. They were trained by men who were them- 
selves truly magnanimous. 

The ensuing period is illustrated by 7he Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Douay Diaries (1598 to 1654, vols. x. and xi.). The 
leaders were now no longer so great, though many were both 
able and virtuous. Doctors Barrett and Worthington, whose 
task was so much more difficult than that of their successors, 
might, we should have thought, have been described more sym- 
pathetically by Dr. Burton in his otherwise excellent Intro- 
duction. His editing of the difficult Latin text is most 
praiseworthy, and his English summaries of the text (which, 
however, one would have preferred in closer juxtaposition 
to the Latin), are at once sensible and sufficient. 

The late Stuart and Hanoverian periods are chiefly 
illustrated by two convent chronicles, that of the now extinct 
Blue Nuns at Paris (vol. viii., edited by Mr. J. Gillow), and 
the Votes and Obituaries of the English Benedictine Nuns of 
Paris, now at Colwich. These are not in themselves so import- 
ant as the papers already mentioned, and will occasionally, 
perhaps, arouse more interest in students of asceticism than in 
the historian. Still a study of these papers is really indispen- 
sable, in order to understand an important phase in the life 
of the English Catholics. Mr. Gillow is as usual prolific of 
information, both here and in his notes to the Liverfool 
Registers in vol. ix. The minuteness, and so far as we can 
test it, the accuracy of all he tells us about Catholicism 
in the last two centuries, especially in the North of England, 
is really wonderful. Finally there are also some contributions 


1 Vols. VIII. to XI., 1910 to 1911. Subscription, £1 1s. per an. 
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by Major Skeet and Father Raymond Stanfield, which being 
short and pointed, are as likely as any to please the general 
reader as well as the student. Mr. Hobson Matthews, Some 
Records of the Monmouth Mission, (vol. ix.) gives a series of 
papers which will rejoice the hearts of those interested in the 
Welsh border. Would that we had contributions of this sort 
from all parts of the country! The subscribers to the Catho- 
lic Record Society have every reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the success of their undertaking. 


4.—MINOR PAINTERS OF ITALY.’ 


It was desirable, and indeed expected, that after his 
studies in Dukes and Poets in Ferrara, Mr. Edmund 
G. Gardner should give usa book upon the painters also of 
that Duchy. ._ This we now have before us, and welcome it is. 
In the Preface the author tells us the scope of the work— 


to give a brief account of the famous school of painting that 
originated in Ferrara about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and thence not only extended its influence to the other cities that 
owned the sway of the House of Este, but spread over all Emilia 
and Romagna, produced Correggio in Parma, and even shared 
in the making of Raphael in Urbino. Correggio himself is not 
included: he is too great a figure in Italian art to be treated as 
merely the member of a local school. 


With the single exception of Francia, the painters whose 
names figure in the volume are less familiar than they should 
be to the ordinary English reader of popular art books. The 
most distinguished of the school of Ferrara, such as Dosso 
Dossi, Lorenzo Costa, Ercole Grandi, are little known 
amongst us, though the National Gallery and other collections 
in this country contain good examples of their work. It is 
a pity that our attention should be so taken up with the grand 
luminaries of Italian art that we ignore their minor artists. 
Their work is always refreshing, and so virile and substantive 
in the permanent qualities of art as compared with much 
now in vogue, that to the present writer the work of these 
minor men of the past is a matter of fresh wonder each 
time he returns to view it. A book such as this, that brings into 


' The Painters of the School of Ferrara. By Edmund G. Gardner, M.A. 
London: Duckworth andCo. Pp. xvi. 207. Price, 5s. net. 1g11. 
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notice the enduring value of even the less glorious art work 
of the Renaissance, may prove a firm support, if any be 
needed, against the influence of the “‘ Futurist” painters of 
Italy, who are at present attempting to captivate our taste 
with their cunning paint tricks and cleverness. Mr. Gardner 
has made use of all the best expert art criticism of the period 
under discussion, and has embodied in his work the fruit of 
his extensive reading in this direction. In addition to a very 
full Index, he has added two appendices, one a bibliography, 
and the other a list of the more important works of painters 
of the school of Ferrara and Bologna. 


5—A NEW LOGIC. 


Dr. Coffey’s treatise on Logic is a valuable contribution to 
Catholic philosophical] literature for which those who are 
engaged in the various stages of their University course will 
be most grateful. The author’s experience in preparing 
Maynooth students for the examinations of the late Royal and 
present National Universities is a guarantee of his special 
competence for the execution of such a work. Of the two 
volumes, the first deals with Conception, Judgment and Infer- 
ence, while the second treats of Method (including Induc- 
tion), Science and Certitude. It is in connection with the 
subjects discussed in vol. ii. that the student is often for the 
first time brought face to face with some of the most vital 
problems of philosophy, such as the principle of causality, 
the uniformity of nature, the grounds of certitude, &c., &c. 
In regard to all these questions the solutions supplied in many 
of the current manuals are in their ultimate issues inconsistent 
with a theistic view of the universe. Hence it is just here 
that it is all essential for a student to possess a work based 
on those sound principles which the traditional philosophy 
of the Church maintains. And Dr. Coffey’s treatment of 
these problems is the best part of his book. His defence of 
the Scholastic position is ample and at the same time lucid. 
His exposition of opposing theories is admirably clear; and 
his criticism while exceedingly effective is always temperate 
and courteous. We may instance his chapter on the uni- 
formity of nature as exemplifying these characteristics in a 
marked degree. We do not, indeed, find ourselves in full 

1 The Science of Logic. By P. Coffey, Ph. D. (Louvain). Two vols. 
London: Longmans. Pp. xx. 445, vii. 359. Price, 15s. 1912. 
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agreement with him. He holds that although, as an abstract 
statement, the principle that non-free causes are uniform is 
purely analytic, it is nevertheless from our experience of the 
uniformity manifested by the action of the physical agents 
about us that we learn that these agents are in fact non- 
frec causes. Is this the case? Surely the very notion of an 
inanimate cause involves the absence of freedom; and we do 
not need to fall back on the observation of uniformity in caus- 
ation, to learn that the physical agents about us—the stocks 
and stones—are inanimate causes. Nevertheless, while we 
differ from Dr. Coffey on this point, his treatment of the 
subject as a whole seems to us excellent. 

Such criticisms as we have to offer relate chiefly to the 
first volume. This portion of the work claims to be an ex- 
position of the Logic of the Scholastics. But we confess that 
the treatment seems to us to be in many regards radically 
different from theirs. We shall briefly indicate what we 
mean. Dr. Coffey follows the traditional system in declar- 
ing Logic to be the science which deals with the Zs rationis, 
i.e. the science of those attributes which belong to things, 
not as they exist in the real order, but as they are intellectually 
represented. As thus conceived Logic has for its object the 
concept as related to the concrete reality. It does not pre- 
scind from the real, but treats of the form which the real 
assumes in the human intellect. Now, if this be the case, 
surely it is precisely from this point of view that each chapter 
should deal with its subject. The aim of the logician must 
be the accurate determination of the relation of thought to 
the real. He must not be content to stop short at a mere 
description of the intellectual process. Yet it is just here that 
Dr. Coffey often fails us. In too many cases he discusses 
the intellectual process in complete abstraction from its real 
counterpart, thus losing sight of the principle which should 
guide the whole investigation. Where his solutions are at 
variance with those of the Scholastic Logicians this will most 
usually be found to lie at the root of the difference. And 
we think that in each case the traditional solution is the better. 

Thus we are told (p. 57) that the difference between 
abstract and concrete terms is grammatical rather than Logi- 
cal. On the Scholastic theory of Logic such a statement 
would have been impossible. It is clear that to conceive a 
quality as an abstract independent entity, e.g. “‘ whiteness,” 
is to represent reality in a different way from that we employ 
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when we conceive the quality as determining a concrete sub- 
ject, e.g. “‘ white.”” But a far more important case in point is 
furnished by the doctrine of the Predicables. In Scholas- 
tic Logic the Predicables are not, as the author styles them, a 
classification of the possible relations of universal concepts to 
one another (p. 75, cf. p. 138). They are a classification of 
the possible relations which universal concepts can bear to the 
singular individual—the ultimate subject of all predication. 
In other words the whole doctrine of the Predicables is viewed 
in relation to the real order. When this is once grasped the 
Scholastic doctrine of the species infima, which Dr. Coffey 
rejects (p. 80) becomes clear. In the real order individuals 
belong to fixed specific types, and we distinguish easily the 
permanent type from its merely accidental determinations 
such as size and colour. If Logic then be the science of the 
real as represented by the mind, the specific type in ordine 
reali will be the species infima in the logical order also. To 
deny that “man” is a species infima and maintain that 
‘“‘ black man” has logically an equal claim to be regarded as 
a true species, would on Scholastic principles be tantamount 
to saying that the mind is incompetent to distinguish between 
substance and accident. Dr. Coffey finds fault with Father 
Clarke for saying that subdivision of the species infima leads 
to a nominalistic or conceptualistic view of Logic, and urges 
that such a statement is evidence of a confusion between the 
logical and biological meanings of species. But every Scho- 
lastic Logician will, we fancy, agree with Father Clarke. 

The chapter on the Import of Propositions shews us 
another wide difference from Scholasticism, though here of 
a different kind. Dr. Coffey agrees with not a few recent 
writers in holding that subject and predicate can alike be un- 
derstood either in intension or in extension: and he admits the 
“class inclusion view,” “the attributive view,” and the other 
readings of the proposition thereby involved. The traditional 
Logic admitted but one view—the “ predicative.”’ With this 
reading of the proposition the Scholastic doctrine of truth 
stands or falls. An affirmative proposition is true when the 
form conceived in the predicate accurately represents the ob- 
ject denoted by the subject. ‘‘Man is a biped” is true because 
our concept “ biped ” is in conformity with all beings denoted 
by the term “ man.”” A negative proposition is true when the 
form conceived in the predicate is not found in the objects 
which the subject denotes. “ Class inclusion views” and 
such like are altogether incompatible with this fundamental 
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Scholastic doctrine. They are equally incompatible with the 
correct interpretation of the Dictum de Omni et Nullo. But 
into that question we do not propose to enter. 

We trust that it will not appear ungracious to have indi- 
cated what we regard as defects in a work which in many 
respects is so valuable and which will undoubtedly be of real 
service to Catholic students. As we have already said, we 
think the second volume far less open to criticism. And it 
is in that volume that the more important questions find 
treatment. 


6—OXFORD FOR CATHOLICS! 

This pleasantly got-up book, with its excellent Index, its 
satisfactory map of Oxford at the Reformation, and its many 
photographs of the dear and haunted city, offers to Catholic 
visitors a story written by “a sympathetic hand ”; for the ex- 
cellent matter produced within the last few years “ has all 
been written to harmonize with the Protestant tradition.” 
The style is agreeable and the information considerable and 
often entertaining. We should have liked, however, a rather 
different proportion in the appreciative elements. Even a 
Catholic visitor would be, we think, the wiser for some brief 
indication of what, for instance, Jowett and Mark Pattison 
stood for. Are Caird and Arnold mentioned? On the other 
hand epithets and comments which the believing Catholic 
might take for granted, and which would make the book 
troublesome to the non-Catholic, need not, perhaps, have 
been included. This does not mean that the book is ill-tem- 
pered and controversial, for it has neither of these vices; but 
its rich store of erudition and its charm (for could one write 
about this home of old enchantments without echoing some 
phrases of its spell? ) are possibly the less effectual because the 
perspective of facts and the resultant of forces are not as 
firmly offered as they might be. 


7-—-CHRISTIANITY AND WAR.’ 


The object which has inspired the Rev. W. L. Grane to 
write the book before us is worthy of all praise. He wishes 
4 The Mirror of Oxford. ByC. B: Dawson, S.J.,M.A. London: Sands 
and Co. Pp. xii, 265. Price, 5s. 1912. 
* The Passing of War: a Study in Things that make for Peace. By 
Rev. W. L. Grane. London; Macmillan. Pp. xxxii, 260. Price, 7s. 6d. 
net, I912. 
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to make evident the fact that moral rather than economic 
reasons form the best grounds for hope that war shall be 
ultimately abolished. He recognizes the usefulness of such 
demonstrations as Mr. Norman Angell’s, which show that 
even a successful war cannot, under modern conditions, be 
made “ to pay,”’ but he repudiates the advocacy of peace for 
such utilitarian materialistic motives. In the spread of the 
Christian spirit, in regard for the moral law, in recognition of 
the claims of Justice, even when they conflict with immediate 
self-interest, he sees the only real and permanent remedies 
for the evil which still finds expression in armed conflict. 
His general proposition is excellently stated and cogently 
pressed, but we have serious fault to find with several of the 
details of his argument. He endorses the late Mr. Stead’s 
remark,—‘‘ There are no such enemies to the peace-move- 
ment as the so-called ‘ peace people,’ ’’—and yet he himself, 
through a certain lack of clear thinking, commits himself 
to irrational positions which cannot aid the cause of peace. 
In the first place, he seems to assert that war is intrinsically 
evil (pp. xii. 26, 139, &c.), which, if words have their 
ordinary force, means that, like blasphemy or adultery, it can 
never be justified. Yet he condemns (p. 6) those enthu- 
siasts who assert war to be “ absolutely and in all possible 
cases unlawful—as things intrinsically evil must be. Again, 
throughout a whole chapter (viii.), he inveighs against the 
idea that a righteous motive can justify war, which is con- 
sistent enough if war #s evil iw se, but does not warrant him in 
calling fanatics, (p. 6) those “ who prefer national subjuga- 
tion to a war of defence.”’ He cannot have it both ways: 
war is either a thing morally indifferent in itself, and there- 
fore capable of being justified by circumstances, or essentially 
evil, and therefore “ absolutely and in all cases unlawful.” 
This latter false assumption vitiates a good deal of the book, 
and leads to accusations against the Church for failing in the 
spirit of Christianity by sanctioning the Crusades, blessing 
national banners, &c. According to our author (p. 154), 
William Penn and his followers are the only practical Chris- 
tians. After all, war in itsel/, i.e., the violent destruction on 
a large scale of life, health and property, is a purely physical 
evil, like earthquake and pestilence and famine. But as it 
is a calamity brought about by human volition, it has neces- 
sarily a moral aspect as well, and therefore, like all other 
human actions on the physical plane, depends for its moral 
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character, good or evil, on a variety of circumstances, amongst 
which, pace Mr. Grane, must be reckoned the motives of the 
combatants. If those motives are good (fot instance, the 
defence or assertion of a just claim), then, so /ar as they are 
concerned, the action that springs from them is also good. 
Because the motives alleged for warfare have often been 
specious or hypocritical, we cannot, as Mr. Grane apparently 
would wish, rule the question of motive out of court altogether 
in determining the morality of war, or of any other human 
action. 

A further flaw in our author’s plea arises from his setting 
aside deliberately the perfectly valid distinction between 
counsel and precept, although he dissociates himself (p. 6) 
from the “ literalists who quote Christ on non-resistance, 
without using the reason which Christ assumed his hearers to 
possess.” This distinction, as these words imply, avails the 
individual, but much more the civil State which, having no 
supernatural destiny, must attain its perfection in this world 
or not at all, so that it is not free, as the individual is, to con- 
done grievous insult or unjust aggression. We agree with 
Mr. Grane that the Commandments, embodying the moral 
law, bind the community as much as the individual, but it 
is not so with the counsels, which only indicate the more per- 
fect of two lawful courses. 

Finally, whilst deploring with the writer the failure of 
Christian peoples to realize the full implications of their 
creed, we cannot agree that the Catholic Church is at fault. 
The Church in the nature of things cannot move much faster 
than the age; it cannot rapidly bring to perfection a society 
of beings endowed with free will, any more than it can per- 
fect the individual. Time is required and the Church has 
not had it. What Mr. Grane would probably call the glori- 
ous Reformation effectually prevented that. The plunging 
of a hitherto united Christendom into an endless war of doc- 
trines, ethical as well as intellectual, caused by that event, 
has given a grievous set-back to the spread of Christ’s true 
spirit throughout the world, and if Christian morality is 
finally to assert itself and bring about the brotherhood of 
nations, it must be by undoing as far as possible the results of 
that unhappy revolt. Nothing but the influence of the Church 
Catholic can permanently neutralize the fissive tendencies of 
the spirit of nationalism. 

We repeat in conclusion that we are thoroughly at one 
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with Mr. Grane as regards his main proposition, but we fear 
that his book, owing to the defects we have ventured to indi- 
cate, will not further the cause of peace as much as it might. 
It is vigorous, enthusiastic, rhetorical, but rhetoric, to be ulti- 
mately effective, must rest on arguments which reason and ex- 
perience will not repudiate. 


8.—DR. FORTESCUE ON THE MASS.! 


This is a sort of double number of the Westminster Library. 
The volume in some sense breaks the uniformity of the series, 
for it is almost twice the bulk and is published at nearly double 
the price of the normal issues. None the less, the more 
carefully we study Dr. Fortescue’s really interesting pages, the 
more satisfied we feel that it would have been the greatest pity to 
apply any violent Procrustean methods to this excellent and 
very well-proportioned treatise. As it stands, the book is not 
discursive. One is conscious at almost every page that the 
writer might have said much more, but has confined himself 
to what is strictly necessary. There are a good many foot- 
notes, but there is no sign that references have been heaped 
up merely for the sake of display. The subject is a vast and 
growing one. It has required no small effort to keep abreast of a 
literature which is being continually added to. Every work 
which saw the light half-a-dozen years ago is now more or less 
out of date. But the present contribution, it seems to us, is 
well timed. The startling theories which the last twenty years 
have seen propounded have had opportunity to produce their 
effect. By this time there is hardly a scholar of eminence in 
the liturgical world who has not committed himself to an 
expression of opinion, but one has a sense that barring the 
accident of some quite remarkable new discovery, the dis- 
interment, for example, of some undreamed-of papyrus, the 
debate for long years to come is bound to range over the same 
ground and to consist mainly in the repetition of familiar lines 
of argument. 

Dr. Fortescue has entitled his volume: The Mass, a study 
of the Roman Liturgy. The description is an apt one, for 
everything is made to converge upon the illustration of the 
Latin Mass as we know it to-day. But it would be a great 


1 The Mass, a Study of the Roman Liturgy. By Adrian Fortescue, D.D. 
The Westminster Library. London: Longmans. Pp. xii, 428. Price, 6s. 


1912. 
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mistake if any reader supposed that the author has committed 
the old blunder of such earlier liturgists as Thalhofer or Gihr, 
and had accepted the Roman Canon as an ultimate fact which 
it would be impious to attempt to analyze. So far as we 
know, this is the first work upon the subject which can in 
any proper sense be called comprehensive. It gives us, to 
begin with, an adequate account of the origins of the liturgy, 
so far as the available materials (which Dr. Fortescue admir- 
ably summarizes and classifies) have enabled scholars to 
construct a reasonable theory or series of theories. The 
author’s wide acquaintance with Oriental rites has come to his 
aid here and enabled him to treat this complicated matter with 
an unusually firm touch. We feel convinced that many a reader 
will share our own experience, and declare that Dr. Fortes- 
cue has introduced clearness into what previously seemed 
chaos. Neither Dr. Fortescue nor any other scholar can 
give a final and unhesitating answer to the many problems 
which are grouped around the constitution of the sacrificial 
rite in the early Christian Church. If any dogmatist came 
forward to tell us exactly how it all happened, we should feel 
that we had every justification for regarding him with distrust, 
but it is no small service to have stated the issues clearly, 
and this is a tribute which we are satisfied that no one can 
withhold from the present volume. Then comes the great 
question of the evolution of the Roman Canon, a question 
which is obviously bound up with the classification of what 
are here called “the parent rites and their descendants.” 
Perhaps there is no section of the work in which the author 
impresses us more with the sense of the pains which he has 
spent upon the inquiry, than the account given of the various 
explanations of the formation of the present Roman Canon, 
put forward respectively by Bunsen, Probst, Bickell, Cagin, 
W. C. Bishop, Baumstark, Buchwald, Drews, and Cabrol. In 
the few judicious remarks with which Dr. Fortescue closes the 
discussion and manifests his own general preference for the 
system of Drews, he displays a breadth and moderation 
which inspires confidence. No one can doubt that the work 
has gained immensely by the delay in its production, and that 
we have here the matured result, not only of much reading, 
but of the reflection of a mind that has fully assimilated all 
the materials before it. 

After completing his general review of the evolution of 
our existing rite by an excellent chapter upon ‘‘ The Mass 
since Gregory I.” Dr. Fortescue, in the second part of his 
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work, proceeds to deal with the Ordo Missae in detail, from 
the Introit to the Last Gospel. In this portion of the 
volume he follows more familiar lines, but the matter is none 
the less enlivened by great freshness of treatment, while 
one never loses the sense that the labour that has been 
spent upon it is thorough and abreast of modern research. 
Two useful appendices follow, one devoted to the “‘ Names of 
the Mass,” the other gathering up and bringing into focus 
various observations upon the Epiklesis question which are 
scattered throughout the book. There is also a full and 
practical Index. In conclusion we do not hesitate to say that 
Dr. Fortescue has provided the best and most thorough hand- 
book upon the Mass in its liturgical aspects which exists in 
any language. The volume will be primarily of service to Catholic 
students, but it will surprise us greatly if so excellent a piece of 
work does not meet with an appreciative reception amongst 
liturgists of all creeds. So far as we have seen there is nothing 
in the author’s treatment of the subject which could offend the 
susceptibilities of anyone. 





Short Notices. 
———>—__. 

WITH a contempt for accuracy characteristic of anti-Catholic zeal, the 
Orange denouncers of the recent Papal legislation concerning the 
Privilegium Fori, call the Pope’s Decree the Motu Proprio, thus giving 
the generic title of such documents to one individual example. If this 
were their only mistake in regard to the Decree, Catholics would be content 
to leave them in their ignorance, but, as the Archbishop of Dublin points 
out in his ably-reasoned pamphlet, The Motu Proprio ‘‘ Quantavis Diligentia ” 
and its critics (Browne and Nolan: 6d. net), their misunderstanding of the 
title has extended to the body of the document. Rightly judging that political 
exigences would suggest a repetition of the anti-Catholic scare, which was 
originally engineered in Dublin, as soon as the memory of the refutations 
published at the time in the newspapers had died away, his Grace has 
collected and re-edited his own authoritative letters on the subject together 
with a number of relative papers and explanatory notes. The upshot of the 
whole matter is that, owing to the prevalence of a contrary long-established 
and tolerated custom, that particular provision of the Canon Law which 
it was the object of the Pope’s Decree to interpret or re-enact, has no 
effect in Ireland. Apart from its immediate interest, the skilful exposition 
by the Archbishop of the whole agitation, forms a valuable demonstration 
of the ease with which the untrained mind may go astray in interpreting 
the highly technical procedure and terminology of Canon Law, especially 
if party ends are to be gained by the misinterpretation. 
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Although compelled by reasons of health to vacate the Chair of Moral 
Theology which he held so long and with sueh fruit, Father Slater continues 
to provide assistance for students of that science. The second volume of 
his Cases of Conscience (Benziger: 7s. net), corresponds to the second 
volume of the ordinary treatises, and contains cases on the particular states 
of life and on the Sacraments. The treatment, though necessarily brief, is 
generally clear and well-equipped with references. The statement, however, 
that an Irish priest attending an amateur performance of an opera in 
England in the local town hall “ does wrong,” is so contrary to the usual 
reading of the law, that in this instance brevity has produced obscurity. 
Matrimony naturally affords the largest number of difficult problems, and 
confessors will turn with interest and profit to the expositions given by Father 
Slater of the bearing of the new marriage-law in various circumstances. 

M. Champol’s new story, Back to the World (Benziger: $1.35), which 
has been admirably translated by Mrs. Leggatt, deals with the same theme 
as Bazin’s Z’/so/ée, viz., the fate of certain “laicized” French nuns compelled 
to take up ordinary life through the dispersal of their Congregation. It is 
a well-constructed and very moving story, showing great psychological 
insight in following the fortunes of the eternal fight between the human and 
the divine in the enlightened soul. At times, in tracing the religious ideal, 
the author’s touch wavers, for he has not fully realized that natural faculties 
are not atrophied in the cloister, but given deeper and more vigorous life, 
but in general his spiritual discernment recalls that of our own “ John 
Ayscough” and although he is compelled to make use of a “ revenante” 
in the more usual sense) to achieve his dénouement, the ending is artistically 
true and satisfactory. 

As Mr. E. V. Hall himself admits, his entertaining book, The Romance 
of Wills and Testaments (Fisher Unwin: §s. net), is not the first in the 
field on its especial subject, although he was unaware of other similar compi- 
lations when he conceived the idea of this. The examples of wills, extra- 
ordinary, whether in form or substance, on which he comments, are taken 
mainly from English sources and classified under various headings. That 
entitled “‘ The Dead Hand” has points of melancholy interest, for it rehearses 
cases, too frequent still, where the property of the deceased is made the 
means of bribing the conscience of survivors, generally out of hatred of 
Catholicism. But the whole book furnishes much curious reading of a sort 
not commonly met with. 

Now that the character and personality of Newman are being so much 
discussed, we are sure that the beautifully-printed pocket edition of his 
Verses on Various Occasions (Longmans: 2s. net) lately issued will be 
welcome to many. Newman did not aim at grace of expression but used 
the ordinary metres and conventional imagery of his time, but his was the 
high spiritual outlook without which the most gifted master of technique is 
but the “idle singer of an empty iay.” 

The fact that parents are the natural educators of their children, at least 
during the period previous to their school-life, forms the basis of the 
conferences published by M. Abbé H. Le Camus under the title of 
L’Education Chrétienne (Téqui: 2.00 fr). They are very practical, taking 
account of natural virtues as well as supernatural, and laying stress on the 
true motives for action. 

The multiplication in our day of books dealing with mysticism points to a 
renewed interest in this subject and is a sign that the discredit from which 
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it suffered owing to the false teaching of the Quietists and other pseudo- Mystics 
is passing away. In La Contemplation, ou Principes de Théologie mystique 
(Téqui : 2.00 fr.) Pére Lamballe, a Eudist Father, gives a short but scientific 
treatise on mysticism, based onthe teaching of St. Thomas, St. Teresa, St. John 
of the Cross, and St. Francis of Sales. The scientific discussion of the 
mystical states is still in its infancy, and so we are not surprised to find 
authors disputing about the meaning and extension of terms, and the exact 
limits of particular experiences. Pére Lamballe, for instance, rejects the 
theory of Pére Poulain that there is a specific difference between the know- 
ledge of God obtained by ordinary prayer and by mystic contemplation, 
asserting that faith and love, albeit wonderfully intensified, remains still the 
means of union with God in the latter exercise. |The matter is largely one 
of words, After all, faith and experience are generally contrasted, and the 
essence of mysticism is that it gives us a certain experimental knowledge of 
God, a foretaste of the Vision Beatific: if we are still to call that faith we 
must extend the definition of that virtue. Other differences in teaching 
more fundamental still are discussed by Pére Lamballe, whose aim throughout 
is to show that the gift of contemplation is not extraordinary in the sense that 
it is commonly out of reach, but that, on the contrary, it is generally given to 
those who have the courage to prepare themselves for it. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s is notoriously given to vigorous language and is 
presumably accustomed to getting it back. Anyhow, a man who speaks 
as he does in his Christian Mysticism (Methuen: 2nd edition, 5s. net) 
“of the debased supernaturalism which usurps the name of mysticism in 
Roman Catholic -countries,” can hardly expect Catholics to regard his 
lectures as anything but the futile attempts of a prejudiced ! outsider to enter 
into experiences which have reached their full and legitimate developments 
only in the Catholic Church. We freely admit that outside the Fold souls 
in good faith may attain a high degree of union with God in prayer, just 
as there have been many false and self-deluded mystics who were Catholics, 
but Dr. Inge does not possess the means of distinguishing between what 
is genuine and what is unsound in this matter. We need not repeat what 
was said in this periodical on the first appearance of his book.2, The author 
has no adequate idea of the nature and functions of grace, and consequently 
little appreciation of Catholic teaching. We might excuse his ignorance 
were it not for his constant sneers at the priesthood and his unworthy 
insinuations of venal motives as underlying the whole Catholic system. 
He cannot discriminate between exaggerated or false developments and 
those mystical experiences which are guaranteed by their accord with faith 
and their issue in good works. The book is Protestant in its narrowest 
sense, vitiated throughout by its Jarti Pris against the Church. We miss 
in it altogether the sympathy that marked Miss Underhill’s recent study of 
the same subject,’ a study which, perhaps, marshalled less learning, but 
displayed far truer insight. 

Under the title The Beauty and Truth of the Catholic Church (Herder : 
6s. net), the Rev. Edward Jones has translated from the German and 
edited two volumes of sermons, the second of which, consisting mainly of 


1 So prejudiced that he believes that Catholics once held the Pope to be divine, and 
that the Church instituted Indulgences, &c., as a means of making money. See THE 
MONTH, August, 1909, p. 198. 

2 THe MonrTuH, January, 1904. 

* THE MONTH, June, 1911. 
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discourses on the Holy Eucharist, we have lately received. The doctrine in 
these addresses is clearly and sometimes strikingly expounded, but we cannot 
commend the literary expression, which in many cases has ceased to be 
German without becoming English. 

The second edition of Dom Bede Camm’s Tyburn and the English 
Martyrs (Art and Book Company: Is. net), contains the original conferences 
and a variety of documents relating to the site of the old place of martyrdom 
and those who suffered there. It also gives a definite account of the fortunes 
and prospects of the community of Sisters who, at the invitation of Cardinal 
Vaughan, assumed the apostolic task of offering perpetual prayer for the 
conversion of England in a convent close by the sacred spot. This enter- 
prize has not lacked the trials and disappointments that usually mark the 
beginnings of God’s works, but it is hoped that during this year, which is 
the Silver Jubilee of the Beatification of the English Martyrs, enough funds 
will be raised to pay off the heavy debt incurred by the acquisition of the 
property, and so secure the permanence of the holy undertaking. No less 
than eight ways of aiding the work are suggested in an Appendix ; a wide 
choice which we heartily commend to our readers. 

The fact that we reviewed The Enclosed Nun (Mills and Boon: Is. net), 
more than two years ago, is hardly compatible with the statement of its 
present publishers, that it is published this year for the first time. Its type 
and pagination are identical with those of the former issue, except where 
some necessary corrections have caused some slight alteration, and the 
statements that the book was written “ by a Mother Superior,” and that the 
portrait at the beginning represented “the author” are omitted. As the 
latter is clearly taken from the photograph of a well-known and respected 
London Religious, who certainly did not write the book, some suspicion is 
cast upon the genuineness of the production, and the mistakes which we 
formerly attributed to careless proof-reading were probably due to ignorance. 
However, the picture of convent life is correct enough in its main features, 
but we may doubt whether, during the retreat preceding renewal of vows, 
the practice, in any existing enclosed Congregation, is for the nuns to say 
their Office and have their meals in their own cells (p. 75). 

Whether a Mother Superior or not, the author of 7ie Enclosed Nun has 
also “edited” a much more considerable work, St. Clare and her Order 
(Mills and Boon: 7s. 6d. net), a volume which has been largely translated 
from the Histoire Abrégte del Ordre de Sainte Claire, published in 1906, 
the Analecta Franciscana, and other authoritative sources. The book 
is likely to be a useful one, for it gives compendiously, not only the Lives of 
St. Clare and the other canonized and beatified members of her Order, but 
also an historical account of its fortunes in various lands down to the 
present day. An introductory chapter offers a defence of the religious ideal 
from what we may call the common-sense point of view which is satisfactory 
enough, but we deprecate the implication (p. 3), that, generally speaking, 
people leave the world for religion because the world has become unreal to 
them, and that Christianity does not afford more satisfaction to the mind 
than any pagan system. In the entertaining chapter entitled “Charitas 
v. Luther,” the character of Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa seems to be quite 
misapprehended. 

A pamphlet written by Father Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., and called 
The Rule of St. Clare and its Observance in the Light of Early Documents 
(Dolphin Press: 10 cents), reminds us that the seventh centenary of the 
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Poor Clares occurred this spring, whence he deems it an opportune moment 
to supplement what he has already written in his Life of the Saint, by 
publishing his further researches into the origin and early development of 
her Rule. He certainly has thrown light upon what is a very perplexing 
question (owing, not so much to the absence, as to the conflicting evidence 
of available documents), by tracing two main currents in the early legislation 
which new favoured, now relaxed, the observance of absolute poverty. 

We heartily welcome a second edition of St. Teresa’s Interior Castle 
(Baker : 6s.), translated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, and edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D. It is in 
the beautiful new format which Mr. Baker is employing in his editions of the 
Saint’s various works, with wide margins and type heavily leaded, a style 
well worthy of its beautiful contents. 

Like the serpent, the human mind likes its food best alive, and the 
problem therefore before all teachers of the dead past is so to revivify it, 
that it may be easily assimilated by the youthful brains of the history class, 
This problem has been tackled in a bold and original fashion by the 
Rev. E. Rockliff, S.J., in his An Experiment in History Teaching (Longmans: 
2s. 6d. net). The vigorous and graphic methods here depicted will interest 
all masters, because they have been subjected to actual experiment for many 
years with a high measure of success. They essentially consist in visualizing, 
by means of picture-writing, the march of events, so that knowledge may 
enter by the eye as well as by the ear, and may be recalled in the same way. 
Several specimen charts are given as illustrations, and indicate how the 
history lecture, instead of being a dull and sleepy hour, may be made to 
palpitate with excitement. 

Forty-eight simple little stories, which are interesting and edifying 
without being over-pious, have been written by Mother Mary Salome, and 
collected into one volume, Told in the Twilight (Benziger: 2s. 9d.). They 
will cause the hour of bedtime to come too soon in many a nursery. 

The conclusion of the second edition of Father J. S. Hickey’s Summula 
Philosophiea Scholastice by the publication of the second part of Vol. IIL., 
viz., Ethica (Browne and Nolan: 2s. 6d. net), will be welcomed by the many 
students who have found the work a convenient summary of scholastic 
doctrine developed with a constant eye to current needs. However, towards 
one current need—sound views on the Woman Question—Father Hickey’s 
contribution seems to us rather inadequate. He cannot rightly appeal to 
the communis praxis omnium gentium as witnessing against woman’s claim 
to the suffrage, because in past times women Aave been admitted to political 
functions, and because as a matter of fact female suffrage is now-a-days in 
force in many countries. In this particular the reverend author is not so 
up-to-date as he generally is. 

It is not only the child that needs instruction in Christian doctrine. Often 
those who have long left school have become, through forgetfulness, care- 
lessness, or lack of opportunity, more ignorant of the truths of faith than the 
babes andsucklings that surround them. Hence six or seven years ago Pius X. 
ordained that in all parish churches a systematic course of instruction drawn 
out to cover a fixed number of years should be given from the pulpit. In 
Sermon Notes (Washbourne : 2s. 6d. net) by Dom Paulinus Hickey, O.S.B., 
we have a specimen of such a course covering three years and divided amongst 
the Sundays of each year. Father Hickey has not only portioned out the 
matter under the general headings of God, The Church, Ourselves, but given 
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brief “peints” for development, with references to fuller sources of inform- 
ation. 

In Prosperity : Catholic and Protestant (Sands : 6d. net), Father Graham 
of Motherwell has written a little book of much controversial value. Although 
Newman showed long ago in his Present Position of Catholics and-his Anglican 
Difficulties that the Church was not established to promote the temporal 
welfare of nations and that national characteristics are the result of racial, 
climatic, economic, and industrial conditions rather than of religious, it is a 
constant reproach against Catholicity, at least on the lips of the vulgar and 
(spiritually) uneducated, that it causes the material and moral decadence of 
nations that hold it. That history shows the charge to be unfounded does 
not prevent its being repeated, so it is well to have rebutting evidence 
brought together as here in a compact and pithy form. Father Graham 
first of all disproves the alleged fact and then shows how false a criterion of 
Godliness, in any case, this same prosperity is. 

By way of a help to those beginning the study of Hebrew, Father 
R. Steuart, S.J., has translated literally, with a full apparatus of notes and 
vocabularies, The Book of Ruth (Nutt : 3s.6d. net) from the Old Testament. 
One realizes, in comparing the translation with those current in English, how 
much is lost and also how much is gained in making a readable version of 
such primitive literature. The notes and word-lists are attached to each 
chapter, and give all the information that can be looked for. 

A new issue of its charming shilling edition of the Little Flowers of 
St. Francis, with a Preface by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., comes from the 
C. T. S., which has also added to its penny pamphlets The Penal Laws 
and the Mass, by Rev. E. Burton, D.D., a valuable collection of testi- 
monies as to the radical breach with Catholicism effected in the English 
Church under Elizabeth ; two more of Father Bampfield’s remarkably clever 
dialogues about St. Peter the first Pope, viz., Laying Foundations and The 
Builder at Work ; and the Life of a holy Oratorian, Blessed Antony Grassi, 
by Father Allan Ross. 

The Pilgrim’s Guide to Lourdes (Sands: 1s.), by the Rev. G. H. Cobb, 
will doubtless be in the hands of all those who are at present making the 
great national pilgrimage to that famous shrine. It is just what is wanted for 
the untravelled Catholic, giving information, pot only about the details of 
the journey, but also about the chief points of Catholic interest to be found 
in the great French cities traversed ex roitize. 

From Turin (Marietti) comes yet another edition of the new Psalterium, 
nicely printed on India paper, embodying the latest modifications, and 
priced (unbound) at 2 francs. 

An article in this periodical in November of last year called attention to 
the need of providing for the adequate education of the “‘ domiciled com- 
munity” in India, and incidentally to the unfair and underhand methods 
adopted by those engaged in raising a fund for the purpose in Great Britain. 
The unfairness consisted in this, that the appeal was made as if for the 
support of all schools irrespective of creed, whereas it was intended from 
the first to be applied to non-Catholic schools alone, containing less than 
half the children to be educated. Happily this dishonesty appears to have 
met with a fitting reward in the partial failure of the scheme, which, on 
account of the shiftiness of its promoters, has been consistently combated 
by the Catholic Herald of Jndia. A final and unanswerable exposure is 
issued by that able journal under the title, Fund for the Improvement of 
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European Schools in India, by Father Rembold, S.J., a pamphlet which 
contains a collection of articles and letters on the subject. 

Amongst many smaller publications we have received Dr. Colvin’s ably- 
reasoned Plea for an Approved Insurance Catholic Society in every Parish 
—a scheme which is so clearly for the benefit of the Faith that we trust it 
will be universally adopted ; Summary Tables concerning the Clothing and 
Textile Trades, compiled by L. Wyatt Papworth and Dorothy Zimmern, 
a little pamphlet which represents a vast amount of careful work, and which 
provides a means of judging the amount of sweated labour that still exists 
and of deciding the vexed question of wages for women; Horse-Racing: a 
Cruel Sport, by Ernest Bell, brings evidence to show that cruelty is often 
exercised on the race-course, but does not make clear that the practice 
necessitates cruelty ; Revue Internationale des Sociétés Secrétes, a monthly 
journal devoted to exposing the workings of Freemasonry and kindred 
organizations all over the world. 

Messrs. Flynn and Co., of Boston, Mass., have issued in their Complete 
Catalogue of Catholic Literature published in the States, a very useful book 
which only needs extending and re-arranging to prove equally useful over 
here. A Catalogue raisonné which should combine under various heads the 
whole Catholic output in English would be a great boon to those who have 
to choose or recommend books for libraries or special purposes. Meanwhile 
a very fair substitute may be found in St. Joseph’s Subscription Library 
Catalogue (48, South Street, W.), which has been newly edited and which 
contains a very wide and excellent collection of books, not indeed all 
Catholic, but thoroughly representative of the best modern authors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(Reviewed in present issue or reserved for future notice) 
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Third Edition Revis 
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7. Political Economy. By Cuarties S. Devas, M.A. Oxon, 
it Rice y at University of Ireland, 
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8. Theories of Knowledge (Absolutism, Pragmatis~ 
Realism) By Lesure 7. WALKER, S.J... M time Profes on 
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